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Tue theory of this work is, that the resurrection oceurs 
upon the death of every individual, and that the soul is then 
furnished with a spiritual body, or corporeity, in which the 
material body has no participation. 

We need not be surprised that an “oppressive load of 
conscious, solemn responsibility” pressed upon the mind of 
the writer, in the preparation of this work. His object 
appears to be the discovery of truth; and if his view of the 
resurrection be consistent with the Scriptures, startling though 
it be, it should command our hearty assent. We agree with 
him in saying, that if real difficulties encompass any particu- 
lar article of our faith, it is proper to inquire if there be not 
some solution of them, which shall be consistent at once 
with right reason and with sound interpretation. It is equally 
proper, however, to guard against misapprehension. ‘There 
may be difficulties for which there is no solution, from the 
fact, that a doctrine, though clearly revealed, may be in 
itself beyond the province of reason. If difficulties grow out 
of known facts, or the certain deductions of reason, the 
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doctrine which we hold, at variance with these, cannot be 
consistent with sound interpretation. This is not a new 
principle. It has been, for ages, with all intelligent biblical 
critics, an established law. 

Every doctrine is according to reason, when it harmonizes 
with true or probable deductions from clear and distinct 
premises. Every doctrine is contrary to reason which does 
not harmonize with deductions that are certainly true,—not, 
probably true; for while a proposition may accord with a 
probable deduction, and, therefore, not be contrary to reason, 
it does not follow that it is contrary to reason when it disa- 
grees with a probable deduction, because that which is merely 
probable admits the possibility that the contrary may be 
true. We hold that revelation can teach nothing contrary 
to reason ; and this is the common opinion of all men,— 
common, because a self-evident proposition. 

We can scarcely suppose that Prof. Bush intended to 
insist upon a position like this, in anticipation of his startling 
views, when he introduced his work with the proposition, 
that “the knowledge of revelation is progressive.” ‘This 
proposition is too general to admit of assent or negation. It 
affirms that as true in an unqualified sense, which is true 
only in a qualified sense. Nor does his illustration relieve it 
from this character. In some cases, the knowledge of revela- 
tion is progressive; but in others, it cannot be supposed. 
The author admits this in specified cases of doctrine and 
morals, and yet his whole reasoning, or, more properly, illus- 
tration, is based upon its truth in an unqualified sense. ‘This 
will appear obvious from the following passages :— 

‘* The knowledge of revelation, like that of nature, is destined to be 
continually on the advance.”’ 

‘*No one can entertain a doubt, that it has, thus far, been by slow 
and toilsome steps, that natural science has achieved its triumphs. The 
arcana of creation have hitherto been laid open, fact by fact, and princi- 
ple by principle. Ages elapsed before ever the true method of prose- 
euting physical inquiries was fixed by the genius of the immortal author 
of the Organon. And at the present day, geology, for instance, is but 
just beginning to unwrap the bandages which have swathed, for count- 
less centuries, the mummy globe which we inhabit. And so in every 
other field of the naturalist’s investigations, the process of discovery 
has been alike tardy and gradational. Who can question that the most 
advanced outposts of the territory conquered by the science of this 
generation, will have dwindled and become scarcely perceptible to the 
retroverted eye of the philosopher of 1944? If such, then, be the case 


with the book of nature, is there any reason to doubt that the same law 
obtains in regard to the book of revelation? ”’ 
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The terms of this statement constitute proof that the 
knowledge of revelation is not, like that of nature, to be 
continually on the advance. Nature yields up her secrets 
only to severe and long continued investigation ; and then 
only to men of high order of mind, possessing every facility 
for such investigation. Nature has no open treasury. All 
her secrets are locked up; and thousands more, equally 
important with those already discovered, are yet to be 
brought to light. We are not aware that God has set any 
bounds, except in the limited powers of the mind, to the 
progressive knowledge of nature. 

But what is the design of revelation? Is it not to com- 
municate spiritual truth to the children of men on all 
important points, that may put them at once into possession 
of this truth, and lead to immediate practical results? Is it 
the idea of a revelation to leave men ignorant of what it 
professes to make known, for a succession of ages? Does it 
imply that ages may elapse before even the true method of 
ascertaining the meaning of the Bible is to be discovered ? 
And if many important truths necessary to be known 
have been fully established, are there thousands more, equally 
important, locked up in the intricacies of language, which 
are to be brought out by successive developments of biblical 
scholars ? 

We do not deny the truth of his proposition, in a limited 
sense, which is the only true one, but we do deny it in the 
form which is indicated by the language quoted. ‘There is 
abundant reason to doubt that the same law obtains in regard 
to the books of nature and revelation. In reference to the 
former, man has been under the necessity of discovering her 
organizations, laws and operations by the slow’ process of 
experiment and deduction. In reference to the latter, God 
has at once informed us, in words, and generally words pop- 
ularly used at the times when the revelations were made, of 
all that is essentially necessary to be known in our present 
state. ‘There is no strict analogy, in this view, between the 
book of nature and the book of revelation. Ages passed 
away before the circulation of the blood was discovered. 
Does it require ages to learn accurately from the book of 
revelation those truths which have been held in common by 
all Christians? When Prof. Bush admits that there is noth- 
ing to supersede or equal the great central fact of the atoning 
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work of Jesus Christ, we may with propriety ask for the 
reason. If the knowledge of revelation is progressive in the 
same way that the knowledge of science is progressive, why 
may not future discoveries as readily set aside the fact of 
such an atonement, as the fact of the future resurrection of 
the body? We do not perceive that his disclaimer here 
avails any thing; for he says in another place, of the princi- 
ple of progress in biblical science, ‘“‘ What conception can we 
form of progress in this department, which does not modify, 
and in some cases, perhaps, supersede established ideas ? ” 
We seriously object to his representation that there are 
innumerable dark places in revelation, which have yet to be 
cleared, and many of them so dark as to overwhelm every 
reasonable philosophy. ‘That light may be thrown on pas- 
sages now obscure, we cannot doubt; and that prophecy 
will ultimately become history, and clear up all mysteries 
now surrounding the symbols through which it is exhibited, 
we firmly believe; but where are these innumerable dark 
places, in which science and revelation may come into 
conflict? ‘The New Testament contains the doctrines and 
precepts of Christ and his apostles. Prof. Bush admits, that 
so far as fundamental doctrines and the moral code are 
concerned, they cannot be superseded, because they are too 
clearly and fully revealed. What then remains? It would 
be some satisfaction to know definitely what those subjects 
are, which are open to human reason, and which conflict 
with the intuitive perceptions and the results of scientific 
research. ‘There are scarcely any subjects of divine revela- 
tion that can come in conflict with the results of scientific 
research. ‘The author refers us to the age of the world, 
which geolegy has shown to be much greater than we sup- 
posed it, judging from the Mosaic record. But what do we 
correct, in this instance, by the light of science? Certainly 
not the light of revelation ; for Moses has not informed us at 
all of the time when God began to create. He merely says, 
‘“‘In the beginning, God created.” What, then, do we cor- 
rect? Not the subject of the revelation, that God created 
the heavens and the earth. ‘This can never conflict with 
reason, because the idea of creation from nothing is beyond 
the power of the human mind to originate. We correct our 
interpretation of the time supposed to be referred to in the 
words, ‘In the beginning.” Our attention is also called to 
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the standing still of the sun, in the time of Joshua. But 
according to the popular mode of speaking, even down to 
the present day, the command of Joshua and the record of 
that command are both appropriate. In no other way could 
it have been understood by the people of that age. Besides, 
it was not a truth revealed by the Holy Spirit for the first 
time, and one which could have been known only by reve- 
lation; but an historical fact, recorded as such, in the lan- 
guage, and the only language in which such an historical 
fact could have been understood by the people. Science no 
more conflicts with the truth of this record, than it conflicts 
with the common expression, “The sun rises in the East.” 
We lay this, therefore, out of the case. It comes not within 
the range of innumerable dark places; but to any man of 
common sense, it is as bright as the sun was when it lighted 
Joshua to the consummation of his victory. We are also 
referred to the doctrine of the resurrection, a subject purely 
of testimony, and, as we shall show, beyond the possibility 
of conflicting with science. These three instances are all 
that the author has specified; and two of them cannot be 
brought within his dark category. We do object, in the 
name of our common Christianity, to the sweeping assertions 
of the Professor. He speaks of thousands whose minds are 
disturbed and agitated by the intrusion of doubts, that rush 
in upon them like an army of grim spectres; and -those 
doubts exceedingly distressing, because founded upon a rea- 
sonable philosophy. If this be true, we see not how the 
Bible can claim the faith of any man in its inspiration and 
divine authority. * But where is this reasonable philosophy ? 
In what does it consist? Why have we not its outlines, or, 
at least, its name? For all we can see to the contrary, it 
may be what Paul describes as “science falsely so called.” 

It is a question whether Prof. Bush uses the word “ reve- 
lation,” in a proper sense. If he does, it is difficult to 
conceive the accuracy of the following passage: — 

‘* It is impossible to assign a reason why the outgoings of the human 
intellect should confine themselves to the limits of purely scientific 
research. They will certainly aim at least to penetrate the central 
abysses of revelation.’’ 

Now we must be greatly mistaken, if his application of the 
principle, “ the knowledge of revelation progressive,’ does 
not mean the ceniral abysses of the subjects of revelation, 
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rather than the interpretation of the language in which these 
subjects are communicated. We think that this is dangerous 
ground ; and, therefore, object to the principle as illustrated 
in the work of Prof, Bush. To penetrate the central abysses 
of the subjects revealed, has always been the aim of the 
restless intellect of man. It has been this aim, often utterly 
beyond the sphere of reason, which has made “ confusion 
worse confounded ” in human systems of theology. A criti- 
cal interpreter of Scripture must have better qualifications 
than the knowledge of language, and general knowledge of 
its laws, and of science ; he must have a well balanced mind, 
a philosophical mind, a good common sense mind, a mind 
that can distinguish the limits of human reason, and its legit- 
imate concern with the departments of science and religion. 
It would be as absurd for a man to attempt to penetrate the 
central abysses of many of the subjects of revelation, as it 
would be to attempt to fathom the undiscovered depths of 
the ocean without the means of fathoming them. 

We cannot consent to view this principle of progress as 
harmless. It was not intended to bea matter of indifference, 
in the work of Prof. Bush. Admit this principle to be true, 
and the exceptions which the author has thought proper to 
make, may, in a very short space of time, diminish in num- 
ber, until all are included within its ample grasp. The 
principle is not only unsustained by proof, but subversive of 
the grand idea of a revelation. It has no boundaries but at 
the option of the originator. Whatever may be the nature 
of that influence upon the writer’s mind, which has induced 
him to lay aside certain specific points as exceptions, we are 
not anxious to know; because the rule can govern no other 
mind but his own, as the reasons given for these exceptions 
clearly disclose. A general law must govern the minds of 
other men. It must have authority, and must, therefore, 
either be self-evident, or deduced from well-established facts. 
The former it is not, the latter has not been attempted, 
unless we consider the facts of the physical world as identical 
with the facts of the spiritual world. 


$1. The Argument from Reason. 


Prof. Bush divides his work into two parts ; the first, con- 
taining the argument from reason, and the second, the argu- 
ment from revelation. Of this arrangement, we doubt the 
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propriety. The doctrine of the resurrection is taught in the 
sacred Scriptures, or it is not. If taught in the Scriptures, 
the simple question is, What do they teach concerning it? It 
is the province of reason to investigate the meaning of the 
Bible. 

Before reviewing the argument from reason, it will be 
proper to show what has been the common opinion of the 
Christian world respecting the resurrection. ‘That there 
have been varieties of opinion as to identity, and as to the 
circumstances of difference between the body buried and 
the body raised, must be admitted; but there has always 
been a very general agreement as to the resuscitation of the 
bodies of the dead, in connection with a judgment day. In 
this light it has always been esteemed a fundamental doc- 
trine, essentially interwoven with all the great facts of 
redemption. In all ages, and in all countries where the 
gospel has prevailed, the resurrection of the dead, in which 
their bodies are to participate, and at a future period, in 
connection with a general judgment, has been regarded as 
an essential doctrine of religious faith. This is the obvious 
inference from the passages in which the doctrine is taught. 
Now we assume that this obvious inference is the true one, 
unless there be something in the nature of the case, i. e., in 
the nature of the resurrection itself, that forbids. We deny 
the right of any one to determine a priori what the resur- 
rection is, or what it is not. The word of God, and this 
alone, must decide the question. 

The author of the work remarks,— 


‘*In the number of those themes which invite the most profound 
inquiry, there is one on which, of all others, we look with the most 
anxious and yearning solicitude, longing for light as they that watch 
for the morning. It is a theme in regard to which the posture of 
thousands of human spirits is that of seekers and suitors surrounding an 
oracle, standing as with bowed heads, and hands folded on the bosom, 
silently, reverently, but most earnestly awaiting the awful response. 
We allude to the mode of our existence in another world ; to the form 
and conditions of being to which we are introduced through the myste- 
rious gateway of death. This is the grand question of questions to 
every self-conscious and reflecting mind: ‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ From the inmost depths of his spirit he cannot but send forth 
the anxious interrogation, What am I to be, where am I to be, when 
this mortal coil is shuffled off? Is there any thing in reason or revela- 
tion that will solve for us the momentous problem? The most casual 
inspection of the inspired pages does indeed certify us of the fact of a 


continued existence ; but nothing is said, except in the most general 
terms, of the mode.’’ 
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Again he observes,— 


‘*The more perfectly we understand the inward structure and func- 
tions of our own frames, the more completely we become masters of 
that wondrous economy which constitutes us what we now are, the 
nearer, doubtless, shall we approach to a knowledge of what we shall 
hereafter be.”’ 

If we understand this last quotation, it means neither more 
nor less than this: that we shall be able to argue from 
properties belonging to our present mode of existence to 
unknown properties of our future mode of existence,—which 
is an impossibility. ‘The truth is, that the doctrine of the 
resurrection is one purely of faith, and not of science. Had 
it not been revealed, it could never have been conceived by 
the human mind. What am I to be, where am I to be, 
when this mortal coil is shuffled off?—are questions that 
always have been asked, and always will be asked. And 
how are they to be solved? By revelation alone. Prof. 
Bush admits that revelation says nothing, except in the most 
general terms, of the mode of future existence; but he con- 
tends that this is not satisfactory to the restless reason of 
man; that answers must be returned to these queries; and 
that, if revelation does not solve them, nature must be put to 
the rack to extort replies. 

We say that nature has been put to the rack to extort 
replies. All the philosophers that have ever lived have tried 
to solve these questions, and have failed. No argument has 
ever yet been framed, by the mere power of human reason, 
that proved conclusively the future existence of the spirit. 
The laws of our physical and mental organization forbid 
them to throw the least gleam of light upon the mysteries of 
future life. And yet, a subject that is purely of divine testi- 
mony, utterly beyond the capacity of the human mind to 
decide, must not be received merely so far as God, in his 
wisdom, deems proper to reveal it, but answers must be 
returned to these queries of the restless intellect. What God 
has not thought proper to disclose, and nature cannot, nature 
must still be compelled to reveal. 

It avails nothing to say, as Prof. Bush does,— 

‘* We can easily conceive that a naturalist, who should never have 
seen nor heard of a butterfly, upon investigating the inner structure of 
the caterpillar, and finding involved within it the rudiments of another 


organization, furnished with a curious apparatus adapted to some other 
sphere of existence, might form, at least, a very probable conjecture as 
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to the mode of being upon which the developed insect would enter, 
when disengaged from its present grovelling tenement.”’ 


But independently of the fact first ascertained, that such 
transformations actually take place, can it be shown that 
such a conception ever has been formed? We can conceive 
this, and a thousand other things; but that which conflicts 
with a clear revelation, must not be merely probable, it must 
be certain. The Professor himself shows that there are not 
discoverable, in the structure of the human body, the rudi- 
ments of another organization, adapted to a higher sphere of 
existence. On this he founds one of his objections to the 
resurrection of the body. Nothing then remains but the 
soul; and by what mental process can the germ of a future 
spiritual corporeity be discovered, as being wrapped up in 
the soul? Suppose it be admitted that there is in the imma- 
terial part of man something that fits it for a higher and 
more perfect mode of existence; still the question remains, 
What is that more perfect mode of existence? What is 
there within the possible bounds of human research that can 
suggest the mode of this new existence? Where is the phi- 
losophy that can supply the materials from which it may be 
deduced? ‘The author seems to have one favorite hypothe- 
sis, that shows itself in various forms throughout his work ; 
and that is, that the secrets of the invisible world are to be 
opened and displayed to view through the advance of phys- 
ical science. ‘The influence of this hypothesis may be seen 
in the following passage :— 


‘¢ Tt is by no means impossible that the most signal miracles on record 
may ultimately resolve themselves into the operations of some higher 
law, which may never have been previously known, except to its 
author.”’ 


This sentiment is closely allied to the spirit of German 
rationalism, if it constitute not its very essence. If the 
miraculous works of Christ were only developments of a 
physical law before unknown, the divine authority of the 
Bible is gone for ever. Miracles, upon this principle, were 
nothing more than strange phenomena, similar, perhaps, to 
the results of mesmerism. 

The doctrine of the resurrection is, as we have before 
stated, a doctrine of revelation. What this doctrine is, in 
the view of Christians generally, has been shown. The 
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design of Prof. Bush’s argument from reason is to prove that 
the common theory is erroneous, and to substitute another in 
its place. ‘To set aside the common theory, he attempts to 
show, first, that it is unintelligible, and secondly, that, in any 
view, it is impossible. A few quotations will exhibit his 
position. He says,— 


‘‘The simple assertion that the dead body is to be raised, does not 
constitute an intelligible proposition, for the reason that it leaves it 
utterly uncertain what body is meant. A resurrection is indeed pre- 
dicted of a body; but this is a very different thing from the resurrection 
of the body ; and our inquiry cannot possibly be satisfied, without a more 
minute specification. No fact in physiological science is better ascer- 
tained, than that the human body, in regard to its constituent particles, 
is in a state of constant flux. It is perpetually undergoing a process of 
waste and reparation. Strictly speaking, no man has the same body 
now that he had seven years ago, as it is in about this period that a 
complete change is held to take place in the bodily structure, by which 
we may be said to be corporeally renovated.”’ 


Again he says,— 


‘* The objection which constitutes the burden of our present argument 
absolutely resolves itself into the difficulty of conceiving of any fixed 
relation between the body that dies, and the body that is raised. So 
far as we are able to apprehend the prevalent sentiments of the Chris- 
tian world in regard to this subject, they suppose that the same body 
which is consigned to its native dust, is, at some distant day, and in 
some unknown manner, to be raised again and re-constructed, and the 
disembodied spirit, after a long exile, to be restored to its primitive 
habitation, newly fashioned and furnished by the hand of Omnipotence. 
To this view we urge the objection, that by the law of the animal 
economy, the body in this life is continually changing, and consequently 
that it conveys no definite conception to the mind, to say that the body 
will be raised, unless it is clearly specified what particular body is 
meant. * * * * We repeat, then, that the common view of the 
resurrection labors, in our opinion, fatally, on the score of a conceivable 
relation between the present and the future body. Even admitting, as 
of course we must, that the power of God is competent to form bodies 
of the same external configuration, but of more glorious texture, and to 
unite disembodied souls with them, still the question forces itself upon 
us, What relation exists between the original, putrefied, decomposed 
and dissipated body, and the sublimated, glorious, incorruptible fabric 
which is to succeed? what the relation, in virtue of which I can call 
such a body mine, and say, Behold my body raised from the tomb, and 
animated anew? 

‘¢ Suppose that a kernel of corn were planted to day in the valley of 
the Mississippi, where it undergoes the usual process of decomposition, 
and a century hence, without any removal of the dust, a stalk of corn 
should spring up on the plains of Hindostan, and we should be told that 
that was the product of the seed dropped in the soil of the Western 
continent, could we comprehend the possibility of the fact? Could we 
perceive the relation of the two? Now this presents very fairly the 
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difficulty in regard to the resurrection of the body. The difficulty 
arises from the break in the continuity of the vital operations. While 
the body is alive, the vital functions are indissolubly connected with the 
presence and functions of the soul. When death takes place, the prin- 
ciple to which the animation of the body was owing, departs, and leaves 
the body a mere mass of inert, lifeless matter, subject, like all other 
matter, to the action of chemical agencies, by which it is gradually 
resolved into its primitive elements. Where, then, do we, or can we, 
detect any thing like a germ or staminal principle, by the action of 
which a new body can ever be developed out of the remains of the 
former ? ’” 

According to these quotations, the proposition that the body 
shall be raised, is unintelligible, and, in any view, impossible. 
We think the Professor has committed some errors here that 
are fatal to his reasoning. One is, that resurrection must 
occur through the operation of physical laws. ‘This cannot 
be proved, and especially in advance of the question, —What 
is the resurrection, as taught in the Scriptures? Another 
error is, that resurrection is predicated of a body, and not of 
the body. The fact is entirely the reverse. Resurrection is 
predicated of the body, and never of abody. The language 
of the Bible on this subject must be re-constructed, before 
such a statement can be entitled to credit. Again, the illus- 
tration taken from a kernel of corn, does not at all present 
the difficulty in regard to the resurrection of the human body, 
because it supposes a theory different from the common 
theory, and one which has not, so far as we know, ever been 
espoused. But the grand error, as we conceive, is the petitio 
principt. He takes it for granted that identity, in strict 
philosophical diction, is the same as identity in theological 
diction. If the Scriptures had been first examined, on this 
point, it might have been seen that the resurrection of the 
body is perfectly intelligible. 

The language of the New Testament is generally of the 
popular character; and it is not, therefore, hard to conceive 
that that which is philosophically inaccurate, may be theologi- 
cally accurate. The argument which is formed upon the 
constant change of the body, proves too much. The soul of 
Professor Bush resides, at all times, in the body of Professor 
Bush. This, upon his own principle, is as unintelligible as 
the proposition that the body shall be raised. ‘The question 
may be pertinently asked,— What body is meant? If the 
last body in the series be intended, what proof is there that 
his soul resided in the body seven years ago? He contends 
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that the bodies are not the same, even in a single particle. 
According to the Bible, he is to be “judged by the deeds 
done in the body ;” but what body is intended? Is it the 
first in the series, the last in the series, or any intermediate 
one in the series? It cannot be affirmed with philosophical 
accuracy, that the body any man has now is the same he had 
twenty years ago. ‘The continuity of the vital operations 
has nothing to do here with philosophical identity. He 
says,— It would be certainly hard to show that that which 
is philosophically false, is theologically true.” Let the Pro- 
fessor then fairly meet this difficulty, remembering that it has 
respect simply to the unintelligibleness of the proposition, and 
not to its impossibility under any view. If he is to be judged 
for deeds done in the body of the last series, then, not for 
deeds done in the body of any other series. But what has 
this philosophical accuracy to do with the Professor’s ac- 
countability ? He is to be judged for the deeds done in the 
body, in the popular sense. If, when the Scriptures speak of 
the body, in relation to accountability, or to the resurrection, 
philosophical identity is not implied, then that which is true 
theologically, may not be true in strict philosophical diction. 
The author observes, in another place,— 


*¢ What can any man make of the unmodified averment, that the same 
body is to rise at some indefinitely future day? If a man rises in the 
morning with a different body from that with which he lay down,— 
though he still remains the same person,—with what propriety can he 
be said to rise from his grave with the same body with which he en- 
tered it ?”’ 


True,—but this might have suggested to the mind of the 
writer, that possibly, the resurrection of the body is an intel- 
ligible phrase. Professor Bush lies down at night in the 
body, and rises in the morning in the body. For all the 
purposes of recognition and possession, he rises with the same 
body; though not the same, in strict philosophical diction. 
We deny that the unmodified averment is ever made accord- 
ing to the common theory of the resurrection. Philosophical 
identity cannot be predicated of the human body, in any two 
successive moments ; and, of course, the Scripture doctrine 
of the resurrection has no reference to such identity. 

On this ground, the difficulty would be just as great, if the 
body of a man at death, were confined in an imperishable 
urn, hermetically sealed, and restored to flesh at the day of 
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judgment, as it would if the body had been burned and scat- 
tered to the winds. For ages, the inurned body may have 
been resolved into its original elements. It is no longer the 
body it was when first deposited. Then it was an organized 
body of flesh, bones, sinews, nerves, blood. Now it is re- 
solved into original elements. It is a human body no longer. 
If these elements’ were re-constructed by the power of God, 
the identity of the buried body and the raised body could 
not be affirmed with philosophical accuracy. Yet, it would 
be an intelligible proposition to say, that the body of this in- 
urned man was raised from the dead. ‘The person thus 
raised from the dead could say with propriety,—‘“ This is my 
new body.” 

But what is the relation, in this supposed case, by virtue 
of which the soul could say,—‘'This is my new body ?” 
Professor Bush inquires,—“ What relation exists between the 
original, putrefied, decomposed, and dissipated body, and the 
sublimated, glorious, incorruptible fabric, which is to suc- 
ceed?” In our supposed case, the relation does not consist 
in the continuity of the vital operations. And yet, this con- 
stitutes one of the Professor’s strong points. He says,— 
“The difficulty arises from the break in the continuity of the 
vital operations.” And again, speaking of the common the- 
ory, he remarks,—“ ‘There is just that break,—that huge in- 
terruption,—in the continuous agency of the vital principle, 
which makes it so impossible to discover or define the relation 
between the buried and the beatified body. The latent link 
which connects the two, entirely escapes detection ; and yet 
it is upon the presence of this link alone, that we can predi- 
cate identity of the two structures.” Now let it be remem- 
bered, that, according to all the previous statements of the 
Professor, identity cannot be predicated of the human body 
in any two successive moments; and yet, in the living body 
is found this very link, the continuity of the vital operations. 
Neither with, nor without this link, can philosophical identity 
be affirmed. 

Let it be observed, also, that this very break in the contin- 
uous agency of the vital principle is essential to any intelli- 
gible idea of resurrection. The body is the seat of the vital 
operations ; and, until there is a breaking up of these opera- 
tions, there can be no death, and consequently no resurrec- 
tion. There was just this break in the vital operations, in the 
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case of the widow’s son, and Lazarus, and Jesus Christ him- 
self. Let it be especially observed, that in our supposed case, 
Prof. Bush distinctly teaches, that the continuous agency of 
the vital prmciple is not essential to the identity of the old 
and the new structure. Speaking of the elements of bodies 
which have been submitted to the action of fire, and scattered 
through the universe, he says— We cannot conceive of any 
mode by which they can be said to be raised up, except by 
the re-gathering and re-construction of the dispersed atoms— 
and to this, Omnipotence is undoubtedly competent.” Now 
here is a case,—and it applies exactly to the one which we 
have supposed,—in which the resurrection of the body is 
both intelligible and possible, and in which a relation can be 
conceived between the body buried, or decomposed, and the 
body raised, that does not consist in the continuous agency of 
the vital principle upon the body. From this it will appear 
presently, that he has demolished his whole argument from 
reason. 

We have shown that this break in the continuity of the 
vital operations is essential both to death and resurrection ; 
and that, consequently, the relation between the decomposed 
body and the raised body, by virtue of which the soul can 
say—“ 'This is my new body”—does not consist in the contin- 
uity of the vital operations. 

In what then does the relation consist? Not in the identi- 
cal matter that composed the body at death, because the 
whole mass has changed. ‘The blood, the flesh, the bones, 
the sinews, the nerves are all gone. If this were the ground 
of relation, resurrection could be predicated of a dead body, 
only where that body remained entirely unchanged. ‘The 
difficulty of resurrection would, therefore, be as great in our 
supposed case, as in the case of a body burned, or eaten by 
cannibals. And yet, were these inurned elements of former 
organization restored to a human body by the power of God, 
and the soul permitted to animate it, the soul could say, in 
accordance with the admission of Prof. Bush,—“ ‘This is my 
new body.” 

In what then does the relation consist? It must be found 
in the restoration of the elements of which the body was 
formerly composed ; and as far as original elements are con- 
cerned, there is no greater difficulty in supposing the burned 
and dissipated body to be re-constructed, than in supposing the 
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original elements in the urn to be re-constructed ; for what- 
ever changes they may experience, or whatever combina- 
tions they may assume, they can never be lost. It is, there- 
fore, simply a question concerning the power of God to 
re-construct the body which was “decomposed, out of the 
elements of its former organization, and give to it identity in 
such a sense, as that the soul can say—not as Prof. Bush 
states it—‘ This is my body,” i. e. my old body, identically, 
which I had when I died—but, “'This is my new body, 
promised in the gospel, from the ruins of the old, and re-con- 
structed, glorious and immortal, by the power of God.” 

While Prof, Bush admits the competency of Omnipotence, 
in this case, and, at the same time, the substantial identity of 
the two structures, he contends that this does not relieve 
the difficulty. He says—‘Is it the genuine doctrine of the 
resurrection, that the identical particles of the former body 
are to be re-assembled, and formed into the renovated fabric ? 
Will not this constitute a body of flesh and blood, which we 
are expressly assured cannot inherit the kingdom of God ?” 
By identical particles, in this connection, according to his 
previous admission, must be meant simply the original elements 
of the decomposed body. ‘The difficulty of a conceivable 
relation between the decomposed, and the re-constructed 
body, is abandoned. But admitting that these elements were 
restored to their former material organization, it does not fol- 
low that this would be inconsistent with the true sense of the 
passage— flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God :”—and it cannot be shown, by all the light which we 
now possess, or are likely ever to acquire, that a material 
fabric, constituted by the will of God incorruptible, and 
governed by laws of the spiritual world, may not be essential 
to the perfection of the soul in its future being. We deny 
that any extent of physiological research, that any advance 
in physical ron can settle this question. In all the Pro- 
fessor’s reasoning, too much is taken for granted. ‘The true 
idea of resurrection must be ascertained from the word of 
God. 

The re-construction of the body out of the original ele- 
ments, is all that is absolutely essential to identity, so far as 
recognition and claim to possession are involved ; but whether 
the gases, earths, metals, and salts, which have been recog- 
nized by chemists as entering into the composition of the 
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body, are the ultimate resolutions competent to Omnipotence, 
is beyond our decision. A very minute portion of the body 
of man, so subtle as to elude human cognizance, may consti- 
tute all that is necessary to what we call the original elements. 
This we cannot know; but it may suggest to us at leasta 
little modesty and caution, in speaking of the resurrection of 
the dead as unintelligible or impossible. 

As in death, the body by a ‘chemical process is decom- 
posed, so in the resurrection it is re-constructed. The word res- 
urrection, as we shall have occasion to show, is an accommo- 
dated term to express the idea of restoring man to his former 
mode of existence in the body, with some important modifi- 
cations, by which he may be fully adapted to his future 
location, employments, and blessedness. 

In place of the common theory, Prof. Bush substitutes 
what he calls a spiritual or psychical body, evolved at the 
period of death. What this spiritual body is, it is difficult 
to conceive ; and the author has not enlightened us upon this 
point. It may be the substance or substratum of the 
soul, extended into an outline, or form, or shadow, like the 
human body ; or it may be an assumed, but not real form. 
All we can learn from the work before us is, that it is some- 
thing shining and transparent. ‘The Professor must excuse 
us for appearing to be ata loss here, because to our view, 
this theory is infinitely higher in the clouds of mysticism, than 
the common theory of the resurrection. 

But after all that can be said, it is a bare assumption. 
What proof is there from reason of its truth? The author 
says—‘ We have already admitted that the solution pro- 
pounded cannot be demonstrated to be true, although we 
doubt not there is constantly accumulating evidence that it is 
true.” Has this evidence been presented? We are com- 
pelled to suppose that Professor Bush has presented it in the 
strongest light; but what does it amount to? In the first 
place, the resurrection of the body is unintelligible and 
impossible. We have shown that this is not proved. In 
the second place, there is something in the human body 
analogous to the charter of the East India Company, which 
continues to live, and possesses an immovable identity in the 
midst of perpetual transition, and this is the soul, the substra- 
tum in which intelligence resides, but of the essence of which 
we are indisputably ignorant ; and that it is not necessary to the 
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truth of a spiritual body to be able to define this essence. 
The conclusion is therefore inevitable, that if this theory be 
true, we must interpret the Scriptures to agree with it. In 
the third place, this hypothesis has fewer difficulties than that 
of the resurrection of the material body. (See pp. 67—85.) 
This statement embraces, substantially, the accumulating evi- 
dence, as far as the author has thought proper to exhibit it. 
We grant, it is not necessary to the truth of a spiritual body 
to be able to define the essence of the soul. Nor is it neces- 
sary to the truth of a material body. Before we bend 
Scripture, however, to a theory, it is at least necessary that 
the theory should be true. 

Much of Prof. Bush’s argument from reason, and his her- 
meneutics proceed upon a palpable fallacy, and that is, that 
the laws according to which the future destinies of our being 
are to be evolved, will be developed by the progress of sci- 
entific research. We contend, in opposition to this, that the 
future destinies of our being can never come within the 
provinces of sensation, and consciousness; and that, therefore, 
there can be no materials within the grasp of the human 
mind, from which to deduce the future destinies of our 
being. 

In this view, his preliminary remarks to the scriptural 
argument have no weight. ‘The whole may be admitted 
without establishing a relation between those subjects which 
fall within the limits of man’s rational powers, and those 
which are obviously beyond these limits. And yet, unless 
such a relation is established, the soul, in regard to its future 
destinies, must remain a theme of testimony, and not of sci- 
ence. 

Let it be assumed, then, that at death a spiritual body, of 
which we can form no conception, is to be evolved—let it 
be assumed that the resurrection of the body is impossible 
in any view-——let it be assumed that certain passages may be 
explained upon the unsupported hypothesis of a spiritual 
body—and let it be assumed, as it is in the work of Prof. 
Bush, that if the clearest and strongest scriptural proof of 
the resurrection may be explained so as to agree with this 
hypothesis, all other passages will be made readily to yield— 
and we have at once a system of hermeneutics, and a train 
of argument, based upon error, which will prove powerful 
auxiliaries in reducing the language of Scripture to an “ elas- 
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ticity of import,” which, if it settle nothing else, will settle 
completely and for ever the principle of unqualified progress 
in the knowledge of Revelation. 


§2. The Argument from the Old Testament. 


We deem a few preliminary remarks important. Whether 
the author’s process of investigation be independent or not, 
one thing is obvious to a careful reader; and that is, that if 
he had studied an arrangement by which the force of the 
New Testament proof might be diminished in advance, a 
better one could not have been planned. We are far from 
thinking that this was done intentionally ; but the effect is the 
same, and it is this, against which we have to guard. A few 
quotations will throw light upon this point. He says— 

‘¢ The emphatic declaration of the apostle, that Christ, through the 
gospel, ‘hath brought life and immortality to light,’ is evidently not to 
be understood as carrying with it the implication that the doctrine of a 


future life, and of a resurrection of some kind is not contained, in the 
Old Testament Scriptures. The general import of the original term 


gwriferv, conveys the idea rather of shedding additional light upon 
an obscure subject, than that of announcing, declaring, or disclosing it 
de novo ; and this is confirmed by the words of the Saviour himself, 
Math. 22 : 29—‘Ye do err not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of 

od ;’ from which it is evident, that had they rightly scanned the purport 
of their own Scriptures, they would have recognized the indubitable 
traces of this grand doctrine. 


‘*Moses and the prophets do unquestionably contain explicit intimations 
of a future life, even when we can detect no traces of an allusion to 
the revival of the defunct body ; anc these scattered notices, the Jews 
have wrought together into the semblance of a theory of a corporeal 
resurrection.”’ 

What is the impression which these passages are calcula- 
ted to produce? First, that a resurrection of some kind is 
taught in the Old Testament: secondly, that this resurrec- 
tion means no more than the future life: thirdly, that the 
Jews must have derived their idea of a physical resurrection, 
by mistake, from passages which teach only a future life: 
fourthly, that they might have known the true Bible doctrine 
of the resurrection, if they had understood their own Scrip- 
tures. We must protest against an arrangement which leaves 
such impressions, in advance of testimony ; for not a particle 
of testimony is offered to prove that no traces of an allusion 
to the revival of the defunct body are to be detected in the 
Old Testament. And even admitting that all the allusions 
in the ancient Scriptures were metaphysical, it would not 
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follow that this was also the case in the New Testament. That 
the word dvéoracic, in Matt. chap. 22, may be accommo- 
dated to mean the future life, or, at least, to embrace the 
idea, and that if they had rightly scanned the purport of their 
own Scriptures, they would have recognized the proof of 
such a state, may be allowed; but that this was all that the 
Old Testament taught of resurrection is taken for granted. 

It is not for us to assert, at this point of the review, that a 
physical resurrection is revealed in the Old Testament. If 
taught at all, the presumption is, that, compared with the 
New Testament, it is obscurely taught, just as is the future 
state itself, or the spirituality of religion, and of Christ’s king- 
dom. It is easy, therefore, to suppose, that the Jews may 
have misunderstood some of their own Scriptures in reference 
to a resurrection ; but difficult to conceive, how they could 
have misinterpreted all. ‘The doctrine of a physical resur- 
rection could never have been originated by the human mind. 
It must have been derived from revelation. If it be said 
that it arose from a misapprehension of certain passages of 
Scripture, from which it could not have been derived by any 
just inference, it only renders the doctrine more probable ; 
because, in proportion to the absence of all just inference 
from revelation, would be the difficulty of conceiving it. 
The inference existing at all is rather in favor of the truth 
of the doctrine. But waiving this, we have yet to learn, 
that it is an admitted law of interpretation, that the obscure 
shall throw light upon the clear. ‘There are certain self-evi- 
dent, universal laws of language, that require not an Ernesti 
toteach. ‘They are taught by the rational faculty of every 
man. How then did the author so far forget himself, as to 
pursue the course he has chosen? Why did he not go at 
once to the most clear and unequivocal proofs of the resur- 
rection? Wecan easily conceive, that if a physical resur- 
rection of the dead is clearly taught in the New Testament, 
many passages in the Old, now obscure, may become 
lucid. 

The author examines a number of texts in the Jewish 
Scriptures, some of which, as interpreted in favor of the 
resurrection, were obviously misunderstood by Jewish wri- 
ters; and some of which, as direct proofs, have been, by 
Christian commentators improperly applied. Prof. Bush 
leaves none to bear testimony to the common theory. But 
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even supposing his illustrations to be true or probable, it is 
still possible that some of them may obscurely intimate this 
doctrine. If clear proofs are found in the New Testament, 
then such intimation may appear even probable. We are 
persuaded that a few of them make the doctrine more than 
probable. 

Before we direct our attention to these, let it be premised 
that the theory of a spiritual body, evolved at death, which 
Prof. Bush substitutes in place of the common theory, and 
which he must pre-suppose at every step of the investiga- 
tion, is destitute of any reasonable proof. ‘The passages 
upon which he relies are capable of a very different inter- 
pretation, as we shall show at a later stage of the review. 
The time of the resurrection, its relations, the obvious, 
meaning of the passages in which it is recorded, and 
the opinion of the Christian world, are all in favor of 
the theory of a physical resurrection. If, therefore, there 
are any indirect, indistinct allusions to the doctrine in the Old 
Testament, the presumption must be, that they are allusions 
to a physical, and not a spiritual resurrection. We have a 
right to make use of this presumption against any and every 
unsustained hypothesis. 

One of the passages examined by the author is Ps. 49: 
14, 15. “Like sheep they are laid in the grave; death 
shall feed on them ; and the upright shall have dominion over 
them in the morning ; and their beauty shall consume in the 
grave from their dwelling. But God will redeem my soul 
from the power of the grave.” 

We are willing :o adopt the paraphrase of Prof. Bush, on 
the last verse. He says,—‘ But thanks be to God, my pros- 
pect is not like theirs. I have hope in my death. Though 
I may be called to submit to the universal law of dust to 
dust, yet I shall not like them, remain irrevocably under the 
power of the grave. God will redeem my soul from its 
thraldom, and graciously receive me to the joys of his pres- 
ence for ever.”” And he thus remarks upon this paraphrase— 
“It yields to our minds no evidence of the resurrection of 
the body, unless it can be shown that ‘soul’ means ‘body ;’ 
and if the soul be understood as denoting the spiritual body 
(wuy}), we do not object to it.” 

Let it be borne in mind that “the spiritual body” is not 
in evidence, and that we have no concern with it here. With 
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respect to the use of the word “soul,” there can be no diffi- 
culty. ‘To deliver the soul from death sometimes signifies to 
preserve it for the present from coming under the power of 
death, i. e., in other words, to preserve the life of a person, 
as in Ps. 33: 19, and Ps. 56:13. To redeem the soul from 
death, according to the above paraphrase, would be to restore 
the dead to life. In Ps. 16, it is written, “'Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption.” Here, one part of the verse answers to 
the other by a common figure of Hebrew poetry, so that to 
leave the soul in hell means the same as to leave the bod 
under the power of the grave. Besides, Prof. Bush admits, 
as he must of necessity do, that the resurrection of the body 
of Christ is taught in this passage. In both passages, the 
word Sheol is used. Christ was not to be left in the sepa- 
rate state, in which event his body would have seen corrup- 
tion, and hence his body was raised from the grave. In the 
49th Psalm, the writer expresses the assurance that God 
would redeem his soul “from the hand of Sheol.” If, in 
one case, the resurrection of the body is plainly taught, why 
may not the resurrection of the body be taught in the other 
case, without supposing that the “soul” means the “body ?” 
There is, therefore, no evidence that either Jews or Christians 
have misinterpreted this passage. It certainly is as strong a 
proof of the resurrection of the bodies of the righteous, as 
Psalm 16 is proof of the resurrection of Christ. The 
presumption in both cases is in favor of a physical resur- 
rection. 

Let us now refer to two other passages in connection, the 
one Isa. 26: 19, the other, Ezek. 37: 1-14. 

“'Thy dead men shall live, together with my-dead body 
shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust: for 
thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out 
the dead?” The passage in Ezekiel has relation to the 
vision of dry bones, representing the house of Israel. 

We admit at once, that both these passages teach primarily 
a metaphorical resurrection, reserving to ourselves, however, 
the privilege of supposing that the quotation from Isaiah 
may have been designed by the Holy Spirit, to intimate a 
future physical resurrection. But we ask, what is the found- 
ation of figurative language? Is it not the literal, ordinary 
use? This is the basis, and there must always be a dis- 
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coverable resemblance between the literal and the figurative, 
in order to make the latter intelligible. We concur in the 
principle laid down by Bishop Lowth, and admitted by 
others. He says, “It appears from hence that the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead was at that time a popular 
and common doctrine: for an image which is assumed, in 
order to express or represent any thing in the way of alle- 
gory or metaphor, whether poetical or prophetical, must be 
an image commonly known and understood ; otherwise it will 
not answer the purpose for which it is assumed.” 

The reply which Prof. Bush gives to this is in the language 
of Mr. Noble, as follows: 


** Ts not this saying that nothing must be used as an image in poetical 
or prophetical language, which is not at the same time a matter of fact 
in common language? Might we not as well have said, because the 
Lord declares to him that overcometh, in the Revelation, ‘I will give 
him the morning star’—‘It appears from hence that the belief that 
saints will be presented with stars, was, at that time, a common and 
popular belief,’—or, because that John says, that he saw a woman 
clothed with the sun,—‘ It appears from hence, that to suppose that a 
woman might be clothed with the sun, was, at ‘that time, a common and 
popular supposition, &c ?” The cases are exactly parallel, and one 
inference is as just as the other.”’ 


This reply must certainly cause some amazement to every 
reflecting mind. How Prof. Bush came to endorse it is 
inconceivable. ‘To say nothing of the fact that the analogy 
fails between “a woman clothed with the sun,” and the 
image, “thy dead men shall live,” the one being a symbol, 
and the other simple metaphor ;—who does not see that the 
principle of Lowth is fully sustained, while it is denied? 
Could Christ have used “ the morning star” or Venus, met- 
aphorically, if the planet Venus were unknown and unheard 
of ? Could “a woman clothed with the sun,” have become 
an intelligible symbol of any truth, if no woman had ever 
existed, and no sun had ever poured his rays upon the 
world? 

We refer to another passage which the author has exam- 
ined, Hosea 13: 14, in which it is highly probable that the 
physical resurrection is taught :—‘“I will ransom them from 
the power of the grave: Iwill redeem them from death: 
O death, I will be thy plagues ; O grave, E will be thy destruc- 
tion: repentance shall be hid from mine eyes.” 

The Professor remarks upon this passage, as follows :— 
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‘¢ The fact that the apostle Paul has quoted this passage 1 Cor. 15: 
55, in connection with his discussion of the resurrection, undoubtedly 
gives it an a ane claim to be regarded as having reference, in the 
mind of the Spirit, to that event. Still it is obvious that the true char- 
acter of the resurrection, as there taught, must govern the sense which, 
in that relation, is to ke assigned to the words as uttered by the 
prophet.”’ 

This is all that is necessary; and the presumption from 
the New Testament being in favor of a physical resurrection, 
allows us to presume that the prophet teaches the same doc- 
trine. On what ground then could the author assert, in 
advance of the testimony necessary to settle this question, 
that “we can detect no traces of an allusion to the revival of 
the defunct body?” We consider this passage as a clear 
proof of the common theory, until it is shown that this theory 
is fallacious. 

Prof. Bush refers to Dan. 12: 2, as teaching a literal res- 
urrection. 

“¢ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.” . 

With the exegesis of this text we have no concern at pres- 
ent ; for it is admitted by the author that “ the difficulties are 
confessedly great which attend a proper solution, and the 
issue may still leave some points more or less doubtful.” ~We 
do not believe that a literal resurrection is taught in this pas- 
sage. ‘The language is prophetic ; the time of its fulfilment, 
uncertain ; and a diversity of opinion exists as to the con- 
nection of events in which it is to be found. We must wait 
the result. His supposition that it has reference to the resur- 
rection of some saints in Jerusalem, after the resurrection of 
of our Lord, is exceedingly improbable. \'The prophecy has 
reference to the Jewish people, and their future destinies. 
Michael, the archangel, was always reputed the guardian of 
the Jews. The prophecy will be accomplished when he 
shall stand up for them, and when they shall be delivered 
from ‘‘a time of trouble, such as never was since there was 
anation.” ‘To apply the prediction within the range of our 
Lord’s ministry and the destruction of Jerusalem, is to render 
it void ; because, at that time, the people of Daniel, the Jew- 
ish people, were not delivered, but were given over into the 
hands of their enemies. 


There are other passages in the Old Testament which we 
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think intimate, though obscurely, a physical resurrection, 
which Prof. Bush has set aside as incompetent to testify. But 
as the issue of this question does not depend upon our knowl- 
edge of the intention of the Holy Spirit in these passages, we 
are not disposed to push the investigation. That the doctrine 
is taught in the Old ‘Testament, we have shown ; and this will 
become more apparent, if we find it clearly revealed in the 
New Testament. 


$3. The Argument from the New Testament. 


In reviewing this part of the work, our attention is called, 
in the first place, to the origin and import of the term “ Res- 
urrection.” ‘The principal words to be considered are 
avdésaors, from the verb é&»isrnu, to rise, and the verb zy é1g0, 
to rise, the noun tyégare being used but once, in reference to 
the resurrection of Christ. ‘The position of Prof. Bush may 
be learned from the following quotations. Speaking of 
dvisaowg he says :— 


‘« Tn relation to the subject before us, the term is evidently metaphor- 
ical, and applied from the fact that living things, especially of the 
animal kingdom, generally stand more or less erect, while those that 
are dead fall down, and lie prostrate. Hence a very natural term to 
express living again would be dvdésaouc, resurgence, resurrection, i. e. 
re-rising. ‘The phrase, it is true, is drawn from corporeal objects, and 
suggests, at first blush, what we may term a corporeal idea; but it 
does not appear that any more is necessarily included in the term, in 
this connection, than the simple sense of reviviscence, without any ref- 
erence to the rising again of the defunct body. ‘This will be seen to 
be a conclusion of great moment in relation to the genuine import of 
the word upon which the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
mainly depends. It remains to confirm it by an appeal to actual usage, 
and to show that the position is impregnable, that the prevailing sense 
of resurrection in the New Testament is simply that of future existence, 
the future state of immortality, ‘The person—the sentient intelligent 
being—who now yields to the universal sentence, and appears to become 
extinct, shall again be restored to life by entering immediately upon 
another sphere of existence.”’ 


Concerning the verb éyé:gw, he says ;— 


‘*'The leading idea conveyed by this word is undoubtedly that of 
raising, in a physical sense; and if we had no reason, from other 
sources, for supposing that the resurrection implied any thing but the 
resurrection of the body, this would unquestionably be the import which 
we should naturally assign to it, when used in reference to that subject. 
But in this, as in all other cases, the sense of the term must be governed 
by the truth of the doctrine, so far as it is possible to ascertain it on 
satisfactory grounds.” 
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Is it to be granted, as a rule of interpretation, that when a 
biblical critic asserts that the prevailing sense of dvdcaaug is 
simply that of future existence, to be proved by an appeal 
to usage, it is sufficient to adduce one example in proof? 
Prof. Bush has given but one example, and added to this 
one quotation from Dr. Dwight, which is not strictly appli- 
cable to the asserted fact he is brought forward to sustain. 
With one single exception, the author has not appealed to 
usage. | 

Is it to be granted, as a law of interpretation, that when we 
wish to ascertain the meaning of a certain word appropriated 
by usage to a certain doctrine, we must first ascertain the doc- 
trine on satisfactory grounds, and by the doctrine, determine 
the sense of the words appropriated to its communication ? 
We appeal to the best biblical critics to say whether this 
principle is admissible. 

We deny that reviviscence, without any reference to the 
body, is the simple meaning of the word dvécaorg. We assert 
that it is not any meaning of the word at all; and that, in 
the strongest case produced, Matt. 22d chapter, reviviscence 
cannot be admitted as the accommodated use of évésaors. 
Re-living, or coming to life again, cannot be predicated of the 
woman and her seven husbands. In the sense in which any 
man dies, and the only intelligible sense, this woman and her 
seven husbands are dead to this day, and if there is no-resur- 
rection of the body, will continue dead for ever. As to the 
sentient, intelligent being, the soul, yielding to the universal 
sentence, i. e., death, and appearing to become extinct, and 
then restored to life from this apparent state of death, it is 
truly unintelligible. 

The language of Dr. Dwight is unnecessarily pressed into 
the service of the author. He says—‘Our object is now to 
ascertain whether the general usage of Scripture gives any 
countenance to the idea that the resurrection is simply the 
doctrine of the future life.’ Dr. Dwight is then introduced 
in the outset to sustain this position by the authority of his 
name. And what does Dr. Dwight say? He says, “ This 
word, anastasis, is commonly, but often erroneously, rendered 
resurrection.” Does the Doctor then sustain his position, that 
the resurrection is simply the doctrine of the future life? He 
merely says, “it is often erroneously rendered.” But does 
Dr. Dwight appeal to usage? Does Prof. Bush follow up 
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his simple assertion by an appeal to usage? Are his readers 
to take this without proof? 

Dr. Locke is brought forward to give weight to the idea, 
that the Scriptures carefully preserve a distinction between 
“the dead,” and “the bodies” of the dead. But even if 
this were true, it would amount to nothing. The sacred 
writers employ words to make themselves intelligible, just as 
we should employ them. We say of a man, “he is dead.” 
Man is a compound being, and his death can be known only 
by what we see. We see that in death the soul and the body 
are separated. According to the Scriptures,—for of this we 
cannot take cognizance by the senses,—the spirit continues to 
live a conscious existence apart from the body. The body is 
committed to the earth and decomposed. ‘The man is dead. 
The same sentence has passed upon all men. Now the 
Scripture doctrine of the resurrection is, that all who die shall 
live again. What is living again, in this case, as opposed to 
death, but the revival of the defunct body, and the re-union 
of body and spirit? The physical actions, expressed by 
éyetow and &victyue, in their literal signification, constitute the 
basis of their accommodated use when applied to the dead. 
Every one can perceive that they express the idea of resur- 
rection with great propriety and force. 

The supposed distinction between “ the dead,” and “the 
bodies ” of the dead, is not real. If the word “ body ” is not 
expressed, it is necessarily implied. ‘The apostle Paul says, 
“It is sown a natural body.” The word cdu« is unquestion- 
ably understood in the impersonal verb oze/gera:. Besides, 
the doctrine of the resurrection is not confined within the 
limits of évéotaorg and éye/gw. Other expressions are employed 
which, beyond a doubt, include the body. 

Let us now examine the usus loguendi; for on this, the 
question greatly depends. The literal meaning of éye¢ow is 
“to rise.” The literal meaning of dviotnu is “ to rise up.” 
But by usage, this word is employed to express more than 
the simple _ phy sical action of rising, which is, however, 
strictly embraced in the meaning. Dr. Campbell says, 

— The word avéoraore denotes simply being raised from in- 
activity to action, or from obscurity to eminence. The verb 
has the like latitude of signification ; and both words are used 
in this extent by the writers of the New Testament, as well 
as by the seventy.” ‘This word seems to be used generally 
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for rising with a view to action. For proof of this definition, 
we refer to the following passages :—Gen. 31: 13. 35: 1. 
Ex. 1: 8. 21:19. Deut. 17: 8. Josh. 1: 2. Judg. 5: 12. 
8: 21. 2:10. 5: 7. 1 Sam. 23: 16. 25: 1. 2Sam. 2: 14. 
3:21. 12:21. 1 Kings 19: 21. 2 Kings 9: 2. 23: 25. 
1 Chron, 22: 16. Ps. 3: 7. 7:6. 12:5, 44: 26. 68:1. 
88: 10. 102: 13. Cant.2: 13. 3:2. Isa.21: 5. 33: 10. 
Jer. 2: 27. Lam. 2: 19. Jonah 3: 3. Mic. 2: 10. 4: 13. 
Amos 7: 9. Matt. 9: 9. Mark 3: 26. Luke 11: 7. 22: 46. 
15: 18 and 20. Acts 5: 36,37. 9: 39, and numerous 
other places. 

Both éviorgu and éyeigw express the same physical action ; 
and it is this which forms the basis of their accommodated 
use, when applied to the physically dead, and the spiritually 
dead. So far as the action which we denote by the word 
‘arise,’ is concerned, both the Greek terms may fill the 
same place, as we might readily show by many clear exam- 
ples. So far as the words are accommodated to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, for more is meant, in this case, than the 
physical action of rising, these words are interchangeable. 
As this is a point of some importance, in this connection, 
we shall furnish a few examples. 

The first examples are in Mark 16:6. “Ye seek 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified: he is risen” 
(i;7é997). 

v. 9. “ Now when Jesus was risen early” (arvuotée). 

v. 14. “ Afterwards he appeared unto the eleven, as they 
sat at meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief and 
hardness of heart, because they believed not them which had 
seen him after he was risen” (tyxyeguévor). 

Other examples occur in Luke, chap. 24. 

v. 7. ‘The Son of Man must be delivered into the 
hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day 
rise again ” (dvaotivae). 

v. 34, ‘The Lord is risen indeed ” (iyéy67). 

Again, in Luke 9: 7, 19, where John the Baptist and one 
of the old prophets are said to have arisen. 

The verb aviorjuc is used in reference to the resurrection 
of Christ in the following places, viz.—Matt.17: 9. 20: 
19. Mark 9: 31. 10: 34. Luke 18: 33. Jéhn 20: 9. 
Acts 1: 22. Acts 2: 31. 


The verb 2yefgw is used in reference to the resurrection of 
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Christ in the following places, viz. Matt. 26: 32, 27: 63, 
64, 28:6. John 2: 22. 21: 14, 

When Herod, in alarm, spoke of John the Baptist as 
risen from the dead, we must understand the resurrection of 
his body. The same must be understood of Lazarus. Yet 
when Christ said to Martha—“ Thy brother shall rise again,” 
the evangelist gives the word &vaorjoerat. And when after- 
wards, in two places, the fact of his resurrection is men- 
tioned, the verb éycigw is employed. 

The word dvéatacg is used, by implication, to express the 
future life, in the case of the woman who had seven hus- 
bands. ‘To suppose, however, that, even in this place, the 
future life is the simple meaning of the word, is a great mis- 
take. It has originated in a superficial view of the tenets 
held by the Pharisees and the Sadducees. ‘The Pharisees 
believed in the future existence of the soul. They also held 
a resurrection of the body, and in both respects, their views 
were diametrically opposite to those of the Sadducees. The 
latter denied the existence of spirit, and contended that at 
death both body and soul ceased to exist; that from this 
state of annihilation there could be no redemption, and con- 
sequently, no future resurrection. Dr. Campbell says, that 
the words, “‘in the resurrection,” in Matt. 22, mean ‘in the 
future life.’ Upon this Dr. Bloomfield remarks very justly, 
that Dr. Campbell’s version is, properly speaking, no version 
at all, but merely an explanation. He says, “ ‘The learned 
commentator does not sufficiently bear in mind that popular 
phraseology, such as is generally that of the New Testament, 
must be interpreted as such. There is little doubt, but that 
the phrase dévéotacrg 16y vexgov denoted in common parlance, 
and agreeably to the general doctrine of the Pharisees, the 
resurrection of the soul, as well as of the body, and the re- 
union of both in a future state.” The Sadducees, holding 
the doctrine that body and soul alike ceased at death, could 
have no idea of a future life, but by a future resurrection of 
the body. Thus, by implication, the word «»éoreos, in 
their diction, expressed the future life. In this view, our 
Lord’s argument touching the resurrection is clear and forci- 
ble, without departing from the proper meaning of the word. 
But it is jumping at a conclusion to say, “therefore the res- 
urrection means simply the future life.” 

Prof. Bush says, “Those who die, therefore, live after 
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they are dead ; and this future life is the anastasis ; which is 
proved by our Saviour, in this passage, and which is univer- 
sally denoted by this term throughout the New Testament.” 
As the Professor has not appealed to usage, further than by 
his own unsustained declaration, we invite the reader to con- 
sult John 5: 29. Acts 1: 22. 2:31. 4: 33. 24: 15. Rom. 
1:4. 6:5. Heb. 11: 35. 1 Pet. 1:3. 5: 21, in connec- 
tion with the use of the verb from which the noun is derived, 
in the places we have before brought to view ; in all of 
which there cannot be a shadow of doubt, that the resurrec- 
tion of the body is denoted. We could refer to numerous 
other places, in which neither the connection, nor the nature 
of the case requires us to assign any other meaning. So far, 
therefore, as the terms to which we have referred are con- 
cerned, a physical resurrection is taught by them, and settled 
upon an immoveable basis. 

But this doctrine is declared in another form. Our Lord 
says,—‘Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in the 
which all that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto the resur- 
rection of life ; and they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation ” (John 5: 28, 29). 

Upon this passage Prof. Bush remarks, that the words “ en- 
counter a very formidable difficulty arising from the indubita- 
ble fact, that thousands and millions of human bodies that 
were once deposited in graves, are not there now, and never 
will be again.” If every thing from the pen of so dis- 
tinguished a writer were not considered worthy of reply, this 
certainly would be unworthy. The language of our Lord is 
popular language, and perfectly well understood. Wherever 
the original elements may be, it is not improper to speak of 
all that have died as being in their graves, because this is the 
ordinary mode, in ali nations, of burying the dead. 

The manner in which the author forms his issues upon this 
passage are worthy of being considered. ‘The first is a re- 
affirming of the difficulty growing out of the impossibility of 
the resurrection, which, as we have shown, is simply a ques- 
tion concerning ‘the power of God. ‘The second is, the pre- 
ponderating evidence in favor of a spiritual body evolved 
at death, which brings a new dilemma, in which all Chris- 
tians are bound to aid him out of his difficulty, and that is 
to reconcile Scripture with Scripture. Now we deny this 
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preponderating evidence in favor of his theory. So far, it has 
not been sustained by any reasonable proof, but remains a 
bare assumption; and if he is in difficulty, he must relieve 
himself as well as he is able. The third issue is, that it 
refers to the event foretold by Daniel in the prophecy already 
considered, which, it will be recollected, he applies to those 
saints who came forth out of their graves, after the resurrection 
of Christ. But if Christ intended merely to re-affirm the 
words of Daniel, how are we to ascertain the meaning of 
either? Shall we illustrate the re-affirmation by the affirma- 
tion—the clear by the obscure? It is admitted that the lan- 
guage of Daniel is difficult of interpretation. Is the lan- 
guage of Christ indefinite? Prof. Bush remarks, ‘That the 
words contain an allusion of some sort to the kindred passage 
of Daniel, we think cannot be questioned.” Is it then self- 
evident? It is not to our mind. We do question it. But 
why dwell on this, when it is merely opinion, without any 
testimony for its basis? The language of our Saviour is one 
of the clearest and strongest proofs in the New Testament of 
the general resurrection of the dead ; and he who objects to 
it is bound to show cause. We affirm the doctrine of a phys- 
ical resurrection of the dead, and we prove it by this pas- 
sage. In the language of the late Dr. Carson, “though the 
burden of proof always lies on him who holds the affirmative, 
yet when he has alleged his proof, the objector is bound to 
proof. ‘That is, the objection must be proved, before it can 
be admitted against the evidence. An objection can have 
no force, till it is proved. In fact, till itis proved it does not 
properly exist as an objection.” Now Prof. Bush has not 
proved the impossibility of such a resurrection. He admits 
that it is competent to Omnipotence. He has not proved, that 
the theory of a spiritual body evolved at death is true. He 
has not proved that Daniel and Christ are teaching the very 
same thing. Consequently, no objection really lies against 
the proof which we have brought. We are willing to abide 
by self-evident laws of controversy, and by these alone. 
The criticisms of Prof: Bush are usually very ingenious ; 
but no ingenuity can live amid the mass of testimony to the 
future resurrection of the bodies of the dead. 

The resurrection is clearly represented as a future event, 
by the apostles. ‘The apostle Paul says—“< And have hope 
towards God, which they themselves also allow (alluding to 
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the belief of the Pharisees in a resurrection of the dead,) 
that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the 
just and unjust,’ (Acts 24: 15.) Another passage, from 
which the same inference is obviously to be made, occurs 1 
Cor. 15: 20—23. In a subsequent part of the same chap- 
ter, the event is referred to the period of Christ’s second com- 
ing (51, 52.) Group with these another passage, and the 
chain of proof is complete, as to the fact, that the resurrection 
is yet future. We allude tol Thess. 4: 183—17. Prof. 
Bush translates, in place of, “the dead in Christ shall rise 
first,”,—‘‘ the dead in Christ shall have previously arisen,” 
but assigns no good and sufficient reason for the change. 
‘‘Previously” is a strained sense of agatov in the passages 
which the Professor adduces. Let the phraseology be altered 
to conform to his alteration in 1 Thess. and the error will 
be apparent. ‘ Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way, previously having been reconciled to thy brother.” 
This is not the idea of the command. ‘ Howcan one enter 
into astrong man’s house, and spoil his goods, except he have 
previously bound the strong man?” This destroys the sense. 
“And let these also previously have been proved,” i. e. 
previously to the ascertainment of their qualifications,—which 
is not the intention of the apostle. In these examples, there 
is no analogy to his translation, “the dead in Christ shall 
have previously arisen.” Such a rendering produces a huge 
and unaccountable break in the apostle’s reasoning. It is a 
construction obviously forced. ‘The fact of the resurrection, 
as yet future, is so obvious, that in all ages from the time of 
the apostles, and in all countries where the gospel has pre- 
vailed, it has been regarded as a fundamental doctrine of the 
New Testament. We contend that this obvious view is the 
true one, unless there be something in the nature of the case, 
that is, in the nature of the resurrection itself, that forbids. 


$4. The Resurrection of Christ. 


Prof. Bush holds the opinion that Jesus Christ rose in a 
spiritual body, in which the material had no participation. 
It seems to us, that the resurrection of Christ in his material 
body will scarcely admit of discussion. Of a spiritual 
body evolved at death, there is no evidence; and until this 
point be proved, the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
is obviously taught. ‘The Professor supposes that this is not 
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incontestably taught in the case of our Lord. He proposes 
a number of reasons to justify this proposition. 


1. ‘‘ It is no where explicitly affirmed, in the narrative of the Evan- 
gelists, or any other part of the Scriptures, that the identical material 
body of Christ arose.’’ 


But Christ died for our offences, and rose again for our 
justification, and if his body participated in the one case, 
why not in the other? When the resurrection of Lazarus is 
mentioned, no such accuracy is preserved as the Professor 
desires. ‘This appears to us considerably less emphatic than 
poetic declamation. 


2. ‘It seems to be a fair presumption that the same body which 
rose also ascended. But the evidence is certainly conclusive, that it 
was not a material body which ascended to heaven.”’ 


The evidence may be conclusive, that it was not a mate- 
rial body, in the common and philosophical sense of matter, 
subject to physical laws, which ascended to heaven ; but 
this will not prove that the same body which was laid in the 
tomb of Joseph, did not rise. If the bodies of the living 
saints are, at the last day, to be changed in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, and to become glorious, immortal 
bodies, governed by laws of the spiritual world, what was to 
hinder such a change upon the body of Christ? That it 
was changed into a glorious body we have conclusive evi- 
dence ; but none whatever, that the material body did not 
partake in the resurrection. 


3. ** The circumstances of his appearance to his disciples, in re- 
peated instances, subsequent to his resurrection, are far more consistent 
with the idea of his possessing a spiritual body, than the reverse.’ 

He alludes to the fact that Christ entered a room where 
the doors were shut, and concludes that the body must have 
been divested of the conditions of matter, at least, as matter 
is commonly and philosophically defined. But this leaves 
no room for the exercise of divine power. A moment’s 
thought will suggest, that the power of God could as easily 
have divested the door of the conditions of matter, as it 
could have converted water into wine. We are not bound 
to answer such objections, because they obviously lie beyond 
the sphere of human research. In any case, the author is 
compelled to admit a miracle, for the body of Christ was 
presented to the senses of his disciples, as a material body. 
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4. ‘*When Mary came at an early hour to the sepulchre, and looked 
down, and saw only the two angelic messengers sitting within, as she 
turned round she beheld Jesus and mistook him for the gardener. He 
must, therefore, have been clothed, and in habiliments appropriate to a 
gardener. But whence were these clothes obtained, on the theory of 
the revival of the material body ?”’ 

The whole, with Prof. Bush, body and clothes, was an 
optical illusion, miraculously produced. How much more 
miraculous would it have been for the material body to have 
been dressed in the garb of a gardener? But how can this 
prove that the body laid in the tomb of Joseph did not 
rise? What is the relation between the premises and the 
conclusion ? 

5. **The evangelical narrative enforces the belief that our Lord 
ascended to heaven first, on the very day on which he rose from the 


dead, and subsequertly in repeated instances before the expiration of 
the forty days mentioned by Luke.”’ 


Supposing this to be true, it can have no legitimate bear- 
ing upon his theory ; for this depends upon the truth of the 
assertion, that he arose in a spiritual body, in which the 
material had no participation whatever. But where is the 
proof of this theory? Even up to this point, he has totally 
failed to prove it. If it were satisfactorily settled, that Jesus 
ascended to heaven repeatedly within the forty days, does it 
follow that he must have ascended in a spiritual body, in the 
Professor’s sense of spiritual, i. e., a bright, transparent, 
intangible outline, in which the material body had no par- 
ticipation? ‘Then we re-affirm that Christ never rose from 
the dead. He is under the power of death to this day, be- 
cause every thing in him that did not die, was in him before, 
as well as after his resurrection. 

It was essential to the resurrection of Christ that the very 
body in which he suffered and died, should be re-animated. 
If Christ died for our offences, and rose again for our justifi- 
cation, the death and rising again, in both cases, must include 
the body. The author most singularly asserts, that the great 
fact to be established, is the living again of that person who 
had bowed his head upon Calvary, and given up the ghost. 
But as his true manhood, even during his early life, did not 
consist in his body, but in an inner principle, to which the 
body was a mere adjunct, so the proof of the survival of his 
essential being after death, was independent of the proof of 
the resurrection of the identical body which was deposited in 
the tomb of Joseph.” 
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The living again of the person—not his body, but the 
inner principle. Did the inner principle—the soul, die? If 
not, how could it be said to live again, and that too, not 
before the third day? He mistakes, in predicating resurrec- 
tion of the soul. ‘The Professor says, “The proof of the 
survival of his essential being, after death, was independent 
of the proof of the resurrection of the identical body.” 
True ; but the proof of his resurrection was not independent 
of the proof, that his body was re-animated on the third day. 
The proof of the existence of his essential being after death, 
is not called for in this connection. If the imner principle, 
the soul, survived, as we admit, what was brought to life on 
the third day? It was not till the third day that resurrection 
occurred. Here is a dilemma from which no ingenuity can 
escape. 

As Prof. Bush intimates, there must be a peculiar pliabil- 
ity in the language of inspiration, when it can be made to 
sustain a theory worse than poetical. But what is the Bible 
worth, if the disciples of our Lord testify to a fact which 
never occurred, on the presumption that they could not be 
deceived in the evidence of their senses? Who that reads 
the New Testament, is not perfectly satisfied, that Jesus 
Christ did profess to appear before his disciples in the very 
body which had hung upon the cross, a real body of flesh 
and bones? Who can presume to suppose that he practised 
upon their credulity by an optical illusion? Who does not 
perceive, that the apostles, in testifying to the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, were convinced that his body, which was laid 
in the tomb of Joseph, was really re-animated ? The author 
says,—‘* We know no reason why the measure of their intel- 
ligence, on this point, should be the limit of ours.” Admit 
this to be true, and the reasoning of Paul, in his letters to 
the Romans and Galatians, on justification by faith alone, 
and his conclusions from Old ‘Testament history, respecting 
the character and work of Jesus Christ, as developed in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, may be erroneous, and worthy of 
confidence only so far as the reasonings of any fallible man 
are worthy of confidence. Such propositions are truly 
startling. 

If the material body of Christ was not raised from the 
dead, what became of it? It has either followed the law of 
all bodies, and seen corruption, or it has been miraculously 
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preserved from decay in some secret place, out of heaven. 
But why thus preserved? Is it kept as a sacred relic? 
Even Prof. Bush himself would not admit such an issue. 
Then it has seen corruption. ‘The Son of God yet remains 
under the power of the grave, and our faith is vain. The 
theory of a new spiritual body, in place of the material, can- 
not avert this conclusion. ‘The author felt the difficulty of 
accounting for the material body, and hence says, that on 
either theory of the resurrection, it must have been dissolved, 
or resolved into its original elements. On his theory, the 
difficulty is not removed ; for if his body was resolved into 
original elements, Jesus Christ never arose from the dead. 
Death has as much triumphed over him since the third day, 
as it did in the period between his crucifixion and the third 
day. On the common theory this does not apply. We do 
not consider the change from a weak, corruptible body to a 
vigorous, immortal, and glorious body, as necessarily calling 
for a miraculous dissolution of the body into its original 
elements, unless it be supposed that the glorious body is con- 
structed of these elements. ‘Then indeed is death despoiled 
of his prey. ‘That the resurrection body is called by the 
apostle Paul a spiritual body, we admit; but what is the 
meaning of spiritual, as opposed to natural? Is it some- 
thing in which the former material structure, or its original 
elements, have no participation? We have no right to draw 
such a conclusion, from any thing that has yet appeared in 
evidence. 


$5. Examination of 1 Cor. 15: 12—18. 


‘* Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how say 
some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead? But if 
there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen. And if 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God; because we 
have testified of God that he raised up Christ, whom he raised not up, 
if so be that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not 
Christ raised. And if Christ be not raised, your faith is vain, ye are 
yet in your sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ, are 
perished.’’ 


The apostle Paul wrote his letter to a church of Christ, 
to brethren who professed to believe in Christ, and in a future 
state of immortality, or eternal life. But some among them 
appear to have adopted the Sadducean error, and denied the 
resurrection of the dead. We are authorized from the argu- 
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ments of Paul, to conclude that they regarded “the resur- 
rection of the dead,” as unintelligible, and, in any view, as 
impossible. ‘The design of the apostle was to meet both 
these points. 

By no legitimate exegesis can the term dréoraors in this 
chapter be taken to mean simply the future life. It is used 
throughout, in the same sense, that it is applied to the resur- 
rection of Lazarus and of Christ. The whole argument is 
constructed on this fact; and we have already shown by the 
usus loquendt, that future life, without any reference to the 
body, is no proper translation of the word. 

The author says,— By substituting throughout all the 
chapter, ‘living again,’—‘ future life,‘ future state,’—as a 
state to be immediately entered upon at death, instead of 
‘resurrection,’ implying the resurrection of the body,—the 
whole course of reasoning becomes luminous and pertinent, 
while it is, at the same time, brought into perfect harmony 
with the general tenor of the Scriptures on the subject.” 

But must we remind the Professor again, that the spiritual 
theory is a bare assumption, that it is not in evidence, and 
that this substitution cannot be admitted, for the simple reason 
that it vitiates the foundation of the argument, that is, the 
fact that Jesus Christ was really raised from the dead? 
“'The reasoning becomes luminous and pertinent”! No— 
all reasoning vanishes, if “living again,” without any refer- 
ence to the defunct body, is a correct translation of the 
word. By no possibility can it be applied to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, without at the same time proving that the 
soul of Christ ceased to exist, from the moment of his death 
to the morning of the third day. 

To prove the doctrine of the resurrection, the apostle 
refers to the fact of Christ’s resurrection, which, it would 
seem, they admitted. Prof. Bush says,—‘ We are unable to 
perceive how the fact of a resurrection, at some future time, 
can be adduced as a proof that Christ was already risen.” 
There may be some variety of opinion, as to the use which 
is to be made of the argument. It may be drawn simply 
from the fact. If it be a fact that Christ has risen, then we 
have a clear case of resurrection, and how could any say 
that resurrection is impossible? We are not, however, con- 
fined to this issue. 
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In meeting difficulties, .it is sufficient to show that any one 
of several issues is probable. ‘The argument may be drawn 
from the relation which the resurrection of Christ sustains to 
that of his people. ‘That such a relation subsists, is appa- 
rent from the promises of Christ, from the emblematic 
instruction of baptism, from the fact that Christ is the first 
fruits, and from other forms of teaching scattered through the 
New Testament. ‘The argument then would be—if the 
dead are not to be raised, Christ is a deceiver; and no one 
can suppose that God would demonstrate him to be his Son, 
with power, by the resurrection from the dead. But if this 
is not demonstrated, our faith is vain. The fact that Jesus 
Christ arose is a pledge that all his people shall rise. It is 
as certainly true that the dead shall rise, as that Jesus Christ 
himself arose. ‘This is not, as Prof. Bush supposes, “ reason- 
ing in a circle ;” and even if it were, it applies with the same 
force, if ‘‘ future life’’ be substituted for “resurrection.” 

The author asks—‘ How does it follow that those who 
had fallen asleep in Jesus had perished, provided there was 
no resurrection of the body? ‘Their souls, the true constitu- 
ent of themselves, were certainly in being; and what should 
prevent their souls being saved, even if their bodies did not 
rise?) We are well aware that a different sense is put upon 
the words by many commentators ; but we still do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, that the most native and obvious import of the 
language is that of the present existence of the persons 
spoken of.” Now to us it appears perfectly clear, that the 
conclusion of the apostle is founded upon the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection, and not upon the fact of a general resurrection. 
And we see not how any other issue can be made from the 
words of the apostle. He says,—“<If Christ be not raised, 
your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins. ‘I'hen they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” 

v. 19—26. 


‘‘ Tf in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable. But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first 
fruits of them that slept. or since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For, as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. But every man in his own order : Christ, 
the first fruits ; afterward, they that are Christ’s at his coming ; then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father; when he shall have put down all rule, and all author- 
ity, and power. For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under 
his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 

VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. 31 
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Prof. Bush, quoting partially the 19th verse, says,—* If 
in this life only we have hope, we are of all men most mis- 
erable, showing conclusively, that he is reasoning against 
those who confined their hopes of happiness to “this life 
only.” He further asserts that some in the Corinthian 
church denied any future life or retribution, previous to the 
second coming of Christ. Now, confidently as this is 
affirmed, we deny the existence of the fact. 

Great stress is laid upon what Prof. Bush considers a fact 
in the history of opinion among the early Christians; and 
that was, a prevailing impression among them of the return 
of Christ within that current generation. Will the Professor 
inform us where that history is to be found? Barnabas, who 
wrote soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, is represented 
as saying, that God would bring all things to an end in six 
thousand years. Papias, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, 
Tertullian, and Cyprian, held to a future personal reign of 
Christ on the earth, to be immediately preceded by a phy S- 
ical resurrection of the pious dead, especially the martyrs ; 
and Cyprian says, that the thirst for martyrdom which ex- 
isted among Christians arose from their supposing that those 
who suffered for Christ would obtain a more distinguished lot 
in his kingdom. But did they suppose that there was no 
future life of the soul, till the coming of Christ? With 
respect to Christians in the apostles’ time, we have no other 
testimony than the fact that they were taught, at least by 
Paul, not to cherish the idea of his speedy coming. Where 
is the testimony from the New Testament, that the Corinthi- 
ans, or any of their contemporaries, imbibed this sentiment ? 
Whether they considered the coming of Christ near or 
remote, can it be shown that any of them held the opinion, 
that if they died before his advent, there could be no future 
life to them in the intervening period? Let the documents 
be produced. We demand proof of this assertion. We dis- 
claim the right of the imagination to originate facts. We 
ask further, whether the design of Paul was to meet this 
error, and to prove that Christians immediately upon death 
entered the glory of the future state, in spiritual bodies? 
This must have been his design, upon the theory of Prof. 
Bush. But here we meet a direct denial in the words of 
the apostle ; for whatever may be the meaning of resurrection, 
he declares that the resurrection is to occur at his second 
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coming—“A fterwards they that are Christ’s at his coming ”— 
so that the apostle, instead of combating their error, has pos- 
itively sustained it. 

In reference to the 19th verse, different views may be 
entertained. It may be regarded strictly as a continuation 
of the apostle’s argument, in immediate connection with the 
preceding verse. If Christ be not raised, all who have died 
in the faith of his resurrection for their justification, have 
perished. ‘Their hope was not justified after death; and, 
consequently, if in this life only their hope in Christ availed, 
they were of all men most to be pitied, for they were sadly 
deceived. ‘They denied themselves, and joyfully suffered 
persecution in this life, in the hope that through the resur- 
rection of Christ they should be saved in the world to come, 
and thus lost both worlds. But they could say,—*“ It is not 
so, for Christ has risen from the dead, and our hope shall 
never be confounded.” 

The paraphrase of Dr. Doddridge is a probable view of 
the argument. He says,—‘‘And this scheme which would 
represent those that sleep in Christ as perished, would, I am 
sure, be a very terrible doctrine to us, the apostles of Jesus, 
in such a circumstance as this ; for if it were in this life only 
that we have hope in Christ, we, who are exposed to such a 
variety of calamities and dangers for his sake, were, of all 
men in the world, the most pitiable: since it is evident, that 
amid such evils as these, nothing could comfort and support 
us, but the hopes of immortality ; and we must be at once 
the vilest and the most wretched of mankind, if, while we 
make such pretences to them, we were indeed governed by 
any lower views. But we will now dwell no longer on 
these melancholy suppositions, for we assuredly know that 
Christ is indeed risen from the dead.” 

We think it will be apparent to all upon reflection, that 
the view of Prof. Bush is utterly indefensible. Paul does 
not say, as the partial quotation of the Professor intimates, 
“if we have hope in this life only,” but, “if we have hope 
in Christ, in this life only, we are of ali men most miserable.”’ 
They certainly were to be pitied if their hope in Christ, i. e. 
by his resurrection for their justification, proved to be vain, 
from the fact that God had not raised up his Son. But 
Christ did rise from the dead, and the apostle evidently glo- 
ries in this fact, as confirmatory of their hope in Christ. 
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‘“‘ But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first fruits of them that slept.” 

Of the great resurrection harvest, Jesus Christ is the first 
fruits, the first raised to die no more. ‘This resurrection is 
proved beyond a question. Ours necessarily follows. But 
Prof. Bush remarks, that “the whole harvest began to be 
gathered in immediately after the presentation of the first 
fruits; and it would be a very violent construction of the 
analogy to suppose it to imply that hundreds or thousands of 
years might elapse between the resurrection of the grand 
Precursor, and that of the mass of his followers.” The 
Professor, however, need not be told, that in the interpreta- 
tion of a figure, we are not bound to view it in every possi- 
ble analogy, and much less in reference to every incidental 
circumstance. ‘The immediate succession of harvest has 
nothing to do with the illustration. Indeed, it cannot be 
admitted on any theory, without violence ; for those who die 
now, and according to the hypothesis of the author, are raised 
in a spiritual body, are at the distance of 1800 years from 
Christ, the first fruits. 

The apostle proceeds,—“ For since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
As by the sin of one man, death commenced his reign, so by 
the righteousness of one, Jesus Christ, shall his dominion be 
destroyed. As all die, so all must rise again. “ But,” says 
the apostle,—‘“ every man in his own order: Christ, the first 
fruits ; afterward, they that are Christ’s at his coming.” It 
is not agreed whether this passage relates to order of time, 
or of dignity. The connection, and the words themselves 
are in favor of the former. ‘The connection teaches that all 
are to rise. A question would naturally arise as to the time 
of the general resurrection; and the words of the apostle 
seem to be an appropriate reply. First, Christ himself,— 
secondly, or afterward, those that are Christ’s at his com- 
ing,—thirdly, the end, and a universal triumph over death in 
the resurrection of all; for “the last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death.” 

Dr. Macknight renders the words,—“ Every one in his 
proper band.” Whether the passage imply order of time, 
or, order of dignity, it is obvious that the resurrection of all 
the people of God, includes them in one band or company, 
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at his second coming. With reference to the final triumph 
over death, Dr. Clarke observes, that “death cannot be 
destroyed by there being simply no farther death. He can 
only be annihilated by a general resurrection. If there be 
no general resurrection, it is most evident that death will 
still retain his empire.” 


v. 35—4l. 


‘¢ But some man will say, How are the dead raised up, and with 
what body do they come? ‘Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die ; and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not . 
that body that shall be, but bare grain; it may chance of wheat or 
of some other grain. But God giveth ita body as it hath pleased 
him, and to evefy seed his own body. All flesh is not the same flesh ; 
but there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes, and another of birds. ‘There are also celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial ; but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another. ‘There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth 
from another star in glory.”’ 


In the commencement of this passage, two questions are 
supposed as being in the mind of the objector. First, “ How 
are the dead raised up?” i. e., “ how can the dead be raised 
up ?”’—which is the translation of Macknight, who says that 
the present of the indicative is here used for the present of 
the subjunctive. Of the correctness of this rendering, we 
think there can be no doubt. This was the great objection— 
and it is to the present day—how is it possible that a body, 
dead, buried, decomposed, and dissipated, can be restored 
and re-constructed? Secondly, if this be possible, with 
what body do they come? or, with what kind of body are 
they raised up? The philosophers supposed that, if even a 
resurrection were possible, it was not desirable, because it 

could only tend to hinder the soul in its operations. 

The figure of grain cast into the ground is not intended to 
illustrate the process of resurrection, but the power of God 
which renders it possible. Let it be kept in mind that the 
first question is—How is it possible for a body, dead, buried, 
and decomposed, to be re-gathered and re- -constructed? The 
apostle’s reply is equivalent to this—Thou fool! there is no 
difficulty here. What if the body die, and be decomposed ! 
You put a grain of corn into the ground, and after a time it 
is quickened. From this proceed roots, stalk, leaves, ears, 
and full corn in the ears. This new production is not that 
which was sown, a bare grain. But how did all this spring 
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forth? What quickened the grain, and brought about this 
result? Was it not the divine power? God not only quick- 
ened it by his power, but caused it to produce its own 
peculiar kind of body. By his power it is so arranged, 
as that corn shall produce corn, and barley, barley, and 
thus to every seed he has given its own proper body. If 
you say the seed possessed within itself a germ or vital prin- 
ciple, which did not die in the process of decomposition 
around it, still it requires the same power to make it ger- 
minate, and produce its own kind, that is required to raise 
and re-construct the dead and decomposed human body. 
God, who can do the one, by the operation of established 
physical laws, can, with infinite ease, accomplish the other, 
without the intervention of established laws. What is the 
operation of established physical laws, but the development 
of divine power? As Dr. Macknight very justly observes, 
‘Js the seminal principle any thing different from that power: 
What occasion then have we to carry our thoughts, in this 
matter, beyond God’s power?” Dr. Doddridge says,—* God 
is said to give it this body as he pleases, because we know 
not how it is produced: and the apostle’s leading thought 1s, 
that it is absurd to argue against a resurrection on a princi- 
ple which is so palpably false as that must be, which supposes 
us to understand all the process of the divine works.” ‘That 
the figure is not designed to illustrate the process of resur- 
rection is obvious from the fact, that in the body laid in the 
grave, no germ or vital principle i is discoverable, from which 
a new body could be produced ; and when Prof. Bush and 
others suppose the analogy to consist in this, and evolve from 
the defunct body a new corporeity, they are constrained to 
regard this process as occurring before the body is buried and 
decomposed, by which means the analogy from the ger- 
minating process is destroyed ; since decomposition is essential 
to that process. It is used, therefore, as we have said, to 
“illustrate the power of God which makes the resurrection 
possible. Viewed in this light, it is a perfect and satisfactory 
answer to the question—How can the dead be raised ? 

The apostle, having shown that God gives to each of the 
seeds produced from sowing, the body proper to its own kind, 
proceeds to exhibit the fact in other bodies,.as men, beasts, 
fishes, birds, terrestrial bodies, celestial bodies, planets and 
stars, thus illustrating, not merely the power of God, in this 
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variety, as an answer to the first question—but also the dif- 
ference’ between the raised and the buried body, as an answer 
to the second question. Is it then asked,—< With what 
body do they come?” the reply is, “with their own proper 
body,” a body such as God pleases to give—not with the 
body of a beast, or a bird, or a star, but with a human body, 
raised out of the decomposed elements of the former struc- 
ture, but differing from it, in some respects, as celestial bodies 
differ from terrestrial, or as the planets differ from each other 
in glory. ‘There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one 
star differeth from another star in glory. So also is the res- 
urrection of the dead.” 


v. 42—44., 


‘¢Tt is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in 
dishonor, it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power : it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. ‘There 
is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.”’ 


Prof. Bush holds that the sowing is our birth in Adam, or 
in the nature of Adam, and our resurrection, but the finished 
result of our birth by regeneration in Christ. This he is 


fully persuaded is the true sense of the apostle’s language 
in this connection. He justifies it by the subsequent refer- 
ence to the comparison between the first and the second Adam. 
He remarks as follows. 


‘¢ The apostle had just said, that it is sown a natural body, it is raised 
a spiritual body. Here he refers us to the origin of these two bodies. 
The one is derived from Adam, the other from Christ. In Adam, we 
are sown a natural body ; in Christ, we are raised a spiritual body. 
His object is to teach that there is just such a difference between our 
natural and spiritual body, as there is between the nature which we 
receive from Adam, and the nature which we subsequently receive from 
Christ. ‘The ‘ sowing,’ therefore, is our birth in Adam, or in the na- 
ture of Adam, and our resurrection, but the finished result of our birth 
by regeneration in Christ.”’ 

Here, the Professor overlooks the fact altogether, with 
which the passage relating to the first and second Adam is 
immediately connected, and introduces a fact previously 
stated. ‘The fact we allude to is this— There is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body.” ‘The apostle adds, 
‘and so it is written,” that is to say, this fact is established 
by the testimony of Scripture. We have unquestionably a 
natural body, which we derive through Adam, and this body 


is sown in corruption at death; but it shall be raised, through 
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Christ, in a state of incorruption. His conclusion, “ the 
sowing, therefore, is our birth in Adam,” is a perfect non 
sequitur. Besides, if the “sowing” means the corrupt 
nature which we receive through Adam, it is perfectly arbi- 
trary to say, that the “raising” is the finished result of 
regeneration, in the evolvement of a spiritual body at death. 
It could never have been supposed, but for the sake of the 
theory. ‘The opposite of sowing, in this interpretation must 
be regeneration itself; but this would have destroyed the 
theory of a spiritual body evolved at death. 

Prof. Bush does not consider himself shut up to this view. 
Even according to the common theory, he says, “it does not 
necessitate the inference, that the resurrection here spoken of 
is the resurrection of the body, although it is doubtless the 
resurrection of a body.’ He supposes that nothing more is 
meant than that the corruptible shall be exchanged for the 
incorruptible; the meaning of which must be, that the soul, 
at the time of death, shall receive a new body in place of 
the one laid in the grave. But is this the language of Paul ? 
He says—“ It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorrup- 
tion ’’—i. e., “it,” the body, is sown in corruption, or, buried 
in the earth, is decomposed, goes to corruption; and “it,” 
this body which sees corruption, is raised incorruptible. 'To 
set aside this obvious view, we must have strong reasons. 
The only one which Prof. Bush adduces in support of his 
construction is what he terms an established idiom of the 
Scriptures. He says—‘ Examples occur where the demon- 
strative 7t, which usually implies the same as the antecedent 
noun to which it stands related, refers not to precisely the 
same subject, but to one that succeeds. ‘Thus Luke 9: 24, 
“¢¢ For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whoso- 
ever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.2. The saved 
and the lost life, in this antithesis, is not the same, the one 
being natural, the other, spiritual and eternal.” 

We grant that there is a paranomasia here, between two 
senses of wuyy, i. e., life, and soul, or life and eternal life, but 
in any other view the rule cannot be applied to the demon- 
strative, which stands for the very same word wuyy, and is 
merely used to avoid repetition. ‘The nature of the case 
requires us to understand a paranomasia in this place. Now 
we do not deny that the same figure may be used in other 
places ; but whether it applies to the quotation made from 
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Paul, is the very point to be proved. ‘The mere exhibition 
of the existence of such an idiom proves nothing. As the 
demonstrative, in the one place stands for its antecedent puyy, 
so the demonstrative understood in the other case, refers 
to o®u«, understood, as its antecedent. The passage in 
Paul may be read thus—« The body is sown in corruption, 
the body is raised in incorruption.” The question then is, 
whether there is a paranomasia here between two senses of 
the word body. Is there any thing in the nature of the 
case, or in the connection, which obliges us to be governed 
by this figure? If our view of the whole argument of the 
apostle is correct, no such necessity exists. Prof. Bush has 
established no view, either here, or elsewhere, to create such 
necessity. ‘The sowing and the raising are obviously predi- 
cated of the same body. Upon any other view, we should 
create absolute confusion of speech. When it is said,—* It 
is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body,” the 
apostle cannot be understood to say—‘ ‘The natural body is 
sown a natural body, and the spiritual body is raised a spirit- 
ual body.” We have said nothing of the fact that the idiom 
in Luke, and that in Paul are not the same ; because, in any 
view, it could have no application to the latter. 

Let us now inquire into the meaning of the natural body 
and the spiritual body. By a natural body is meant an ani- 
mal body, i. e., a body governed by laws of physical econ- 
omy—a_ body composed of solids and fluids, in a constant 
process of change, and requiring to be. repaired by nutri- 
tion,—a body to the support of which the animal life is 
essential. By a spiritual body, as opposed to this, we under- 
stand a body to which the presence of the rational spirit 
alone is necessary,—a body not subject to the laws of physi- 
cal matter, not dependent upon natural productions for its 
support, not subject to mutation, decay, or death,—a body 
governed by laws of the spiritual world. In any other 
sense, a spiritual body is unintelligible. In the nature of 
things, it is impossible that a mutable, corrupt body, gov- 
erned by physical laws, should be fitted to live in and to 
enjoy a place prepared for immortal, incorruptible beings, 
where no such laws exist. ‘This explains fully a subsequent 
passage of the apostle,—‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incor- 
ruption ”’—the latter clause being exegetical of the former. 
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This interpretation of the words is perfectly consistent with 
the point which it was the design of the apostle to illustrate, 
i. e., the resurrection of our bodies from the grave. A spir- 
itual body, in any other sense, is inadmissible, because 
incongruous to the argument. What then becomes of the 
Professor’s spiritual theory ? ? It is baseless as the fabric of a 
vision. 


v. 51—53. 


*¢ Behold I show you a mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on immortality.”’ 

This passage is an incontestable proof of the resurrection 
of the bodies of the saints at a future period, when Christ 
shall come, and the trumpet shall sound; and also of the 
change that shall pass upon those who shall be living at the 
time, a change equivalent both to death and resurrection. 
Here there is no possibility of the translation—‘“the dead 
shall have previously been raised.” 

Prof. Bush says—‘'These words have very much the 
air of directly contravening the general tenor of our inter- 
pretation of the preceding portions of this chapter.” The 
certainly do directly contravene his interpretation. What 
then is to be said? What plea can be urged to show that 
it ought not to be contravened? This is the plea:—*If 
our previous train of reasoning be sound—if our conclusions 
be fairly sustained by the evidence adduced—it is certain 
that these words rightly understood, cannot be in conflict 
with them.” But here is the difficulty. His previous train 
of reasoning is not sound, nor are his conclusions sustained 
by the evidence he adduces. ‘This, we think, has been fairly 
exhibited. More than has been done by Prof. Bush to 
establish this spiritual theory, cannot be done by man ; and 
since he has failed, it would be wise in all who have adopted 
it, to abandon it as for ever indefensible. 

The author spends some time in showing the general 
expectation of the Jews, as to a day of consummation,— 
the general idea of Christians that the second advent of 
Christ was to occur in their generation,—and the ignorance 
of prophets and apostles, as to the times when their pre- 
dictions were to be fulfilled:-—but the application is irrele- 
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vant, and it would be labor lost to enter into a minute 
investigation at this stage of the review. In the conclusion 
he attempts to show that the apostle Paul supposed, that 
this change of the living saiits was to occur simultaneously 
with that promised advent of the Saviour that was to be 
ushered in during the life-time of that generation. Even if 
the apostle supposed this, it does not alter the argument for 
the resurrection of the righteous dead when he should ap- 
pear. It destroys, however, the theory of a spiritual body 
evolved at death. We are perfectly satisfied that Paul had 
no such idea as Prof. Bush suggests, and we are willing to 


rest the decision upon his own language in 2 Thess. 2: 
1—3. 


$6. Examination of other passages. 
Marr. 27: 52, 53. 
We give this in the translation of Dr. Campbell. 


‘*Graves also burst open, and after his resurrection, the bodies of 
several saints who slept were raised, came out of the graves, went into 
the holy city, and were seen by many.”’ 

They were probably saints recently deceased, as they 
appear to have been recognized by their friends. That 
iyeo9y here denotes an effect upon the bodies by the violence 
of the earthquake, throwing some out of their places, and 
bringing others into the upright position is an unnatural crit- 
icism, having no support in the language. As to the Pro- 
fessor’s hypothesis, that the bodies immediately disappeared, 
and that they were afterwards seen by their friends in Jeru- 
salem in vision, it is obviously originated to suit the spiritual 
theory. ‘There was no reason for their appearing in vision, 
which is not as good for their appearing in real bodies. 

The Professor occupies twenty-four pages of his book on 
this passage ; and certainly in no book made out of Germany, 
is there so much positive mysticism and hypothesis in the 
same compass. It cannot be denied that some difficult 
questions may be originated upon this event, which the 
restless intellect of man would fain solve ; but as to a resur- 
rection of the bodies of certain saints, there can be no 
question. It can be met only by the usual appliances, 
“ spiritual body,” and “optical illusion.” 
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Joun 6: 39. 


‘¢' This is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which 
he hath given me, I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again 
at the last day.” 

On this passage it is admitted by Prof. Bush, that the 
expression, ‘at the last day,” is conformed to the usual mode 
in which the resurrection of the righteous was spoken of 
among the Jews. In explaining the passage, he says,— 

‘¢The man appears to die with the death of the body, but in reality 
he lives an indestructible life; and while at his exit from the body, he 
does in truth enter into a resurrection-state, yet this is invisible to mortal 
eyes ; and, therefore, the resurrection itself’ is spoken of as deferred to 
the period of the manifestation of the risen dead, to that great era of 
development, when the veil shall be removed from the spiritual world, 
and Christ and his glorified church shall be disclosed to an admiring 
universe.”’ 

It is then fully admitted that the phrase, “ at the last day,” 
refers to the great era of development, the closing up of 
the present state of things. The Saviour aflirms that he 
will raise up his people at this period. Now this is precisely 
what we have contended for, that the resurrection of the 
saints is to occur upon the second coming of our Lord to 
judgment, and not at the period of each individual’s death. 
The only question, according to the statement of Prof. Bush, 
is—What is meant by resurrection in this place? In his 
estimation, it means the manifestation of the risen dead, the 
public exhibition of the fact that they had all been raised, at 
the hour of death, in spiritual bodies. We afiirm that the 
passage teaches the resurrection of the dead, according to 
the common theory, because the word means to rise, because 
it is applied to cases of the actual resurrection of the body, 
because it was the understanding of the people whom Christ 
addressed, that the dead should be raised, and because there 
is nothing in the connection, or the nature of the case to 
call for a different interpretation. ‘There is no proof offered 
that the word is ever used to signify the manifestation of the 
risen dead. ‘There is no evidence adduced to show that the 
word must so be used in this connection. ‘There is no proof 
of the theory that every one is raised in a spiritual body at 
death. No objection is offered to the obvious meaning of 
this passage, that has been proved ; and of course the affirma- 
tive with its proof remains unshaken 
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Joun 11: 21—26. 


It is not necessary to quote the entire passage. Martha 
said to our Lord, “ If thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died.” Jesus replied, “ ‘Thy brother shall rise.” ‘This, of 
course, means a physical resurrection, as the event proved. 
Martha then asserts her belief, that he would rise in the 
resurrection at the last day. We should not have noticed 
this passage, but for the use which has been made of it, to 
establish the theory of a spiritual body at death. Prof. 
Bush states it as his impression, that the Saviour designed to 
correct something that was erroneous, or at least inadequate, 
in her belief, otherwise he would not have told her what she 
already knew, and then asked her if she believed it. The 
substance of his argument is contained in a few words. “If 
they, i. e. , departed believers, really emerge in full life and 
consciousness from the dying body, into the resurrection 
state, why imagine the resurrection to be deferred to some 
distant future period, called the last day? Believest thou, 
Martha, what I say?” The error of Martha, according to 
this statement, consisted in supposing that the resurrection 
occurred at a distant day, and not immediately upon death. 
But we demand proof of such an immediate resurrection. 
The preponderating testimony makes it yet future. Upon 
what principle is this assumed but unsupported position to 
become the basis of interpretation in the present case? We 
presume that there was something inadequate in the faith of 
Martha, to which our Lord refers. She and all the Jews, at 
that time, had very confused notions of the future state; for 
as yet, the gospel was not fully developed. Probably she 
had no other conception of the future state of the soul, 
than that of its wandering from body to body until the res- 
urrection, which was the view entertained by the Pharisees. 
Our Lord, on this occasion, taught her that he was the author 
of the resurrection, and of eternal life, to all who believed 
in him, even though their bodies might be subjected to death 
and dissolution. ‘This interpretation is in accordance with 
the settled doctrine of the resurrection, and is certainly as 
fair and reasonable as that of Prof. Bush. 


Acts 2: 29—35. 


The only use which is made of this passage by the Pro- 
fessor, is, to show that it does not teach that David’s spirit 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. 32 
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did not ascend to heaven, because he is said not to be exalted 
to the heavens. With this we have no controversy ; but 
since he has introduced the passage, we take the liberty to 
say, that it does deny the resurrection of David in a spiritual 
body at death. The apostle says—‘ Men and brethren, 
let me freely speak unto you of the patriarch David, that he 
is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is with us unto 
this day.””. The argument of the apostle upon this fact, is, 
that David could not have spoken of his own resurrection, 
but was speaking, by means of inspired foresight, of the res- 
urrection of Christ. Now this is perfectly conclusive of the 
fact, either of a future resurrection of David, or of no resur- 
rection at all. When it is said that David is dead, we 
understand that his body has been separated from his soul, 
and become a lifeless mass of matter. When it is said that 
he is buried, we understand that his body has been com- 
mitted to the earth. And when it is said that his sepulchre 
is with us unto this day, we understand that David still 
remains under the power of death. If David is to be raised, 
we can suppose nothing less than the resuscitation of his 
body. 





Acts 24: 14, 15. 


‘* But this I confess unto thee, that after the way which they call 
heresy, so worship [ the God of my fathers, believing all things which 
are written in the law and in the prophets: And have hope toward 
God, which they themselves also allow, that there shall be a resurrection 
of the dead, both of the just and of the unjust.” 

On this passage we remark, that, to some extent, among 
the Pharisees, the doctrine of a physical resurrection, inclu- 
ding righteous and wicked, was maintained, and the fact is 
clearly asserted by the apostle on this occasion. ‘This his- 
torical testimony is entitled to the highest respect, even if 
there were no corresponding proof in the Jewish writings. 
That there is such testimony, no one pretends to deny. 

Prof. Bush asks—‘‘ How are his words to be construed, 
in consistency with what we assume to be the true doctrine 
of the Scriptures on this subject?’ But is that the ques- 
tion? Is the doctrine he assumes proved, so that we are 
obliged to conform to it the construction of the apostle’s 
words? We have had enough already of the petitto prin- 
cipit, of the hypothetical basis of argument. It is now too 
late to employ the spiritual theory to any advantage. 
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2 Cor. 5: 1—4. 

‘* For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven, if so be that being clothed 
we shall not be found naked. For we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened ; not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life.”’ 

Prof. Bush says,—“ It cannot be doubted, that the house 
from heaven, for which the apostle longed, is the same with 
the spiritual body of which he speaks 1 Cor. 15: 44.” But 
we say it is doubted, and that there is scarcely another pas- 
sage in the New Testament, concerning which commentators 
and critics are so much divided. It may, with good reason, 
be doubted, because this clothing upon occurs immediately at 
death ; the raising of the spiritual body, at the coming of 
Christ. The one comes from heaven, the other from the 
grave. 

In Jewish phraseology, “clothed” means invested with, 
encompassed. When Moses went into the midst of the cloud, 
he was represented by the Jews as clothed with the cloud. 
They speak of the righteous in paradise, as clothed with a 
lucid crown, i. e., encompassed with light. A veil was called 
the house of the face. In this sense, the cloud was, for the 
time, the house of Moses, and the lucid crown of the righteous 
is the house of their head. To be clothed with a house 
from heaven may mean to be invested with heavenly glory. 
It does not follow, because the house of this tabernacle may 
mean the present body, that the house from heaven must 
signify the spiritual body. It is highly probable that the 
principal design of the apostle, in the figures which he em- 
ploys, was, to draw a contrast between our circumstances in 
the present state, and our circumstances in the world of glory. 
It is said of Abraham, that “he looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” Paul says, 
‘‘ Here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to 
come.” Christ says, “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. If it were not so, | would have told you. I go 
to prepare a place for you.” ‘The body is “the earthly 
house of the tent,”’ i. e., a mere tent, or tabernacular resi- 
dence, in allusion to the tabernacles of the Israelites, which 
were but temporary residences, during their encampments in 
the wilderness; but when they reached the land of Canaan, 
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they built houses for permanent residence. This was their 
rest after all their toils. Now, why may not the apostle have 
allusion to this fact? Here we are mere pilgrims and 
strangers in a wilderness, living in mere tabernacles that are 
to be taken down; but we know assuredly that there is a 
heavenly Canaan, an abode of permanent rest. There we 
shall dwell in a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, a celestial, eternal glory, with which we shall be in- 
vested. ‘The scope of the place, the grandeur of the idea, 
and the difficulties that surround any other interpretation, lead 
us to conclude that this view may at least approximate the 
apostle’s meaning. ‘To say nothing more, our present know- 
ledge of the passage will not justify its application to the sup- 
port of the spiritual theory. 


We shall conclude this review with his notice of the resur- 
rection, as connected with the judgment, and the last day. 
He considers the judgment tosbe essentially the whole reign 
of Christ. His argument stands or falls with the principle of 
interpretation upon which it is based. Instead, therefore, of 
meeting the specific expositions, we shall merely examine his 
rule. It is thus announced: 

‘* The New Testament teachings on this theme are but the expansion 
of the Old; and although the New Testament does frequently recognize, 
without expressly contradicting, the erroneous interpretations put by the 
Jews upon the Old Testament, yet the absolute truth of the disclosures 
is capable of being ascertained from the general tenor of the whole.”’ 

A principle of interpretation should be clear as the sun in 
the heavens. But here, every part is indefinite, and much of 
it unintelligible without explanation, and with explanation, 
probably to be rejected. ‘The propositions contained in the 
above announcement must be proved, the same as any other 
propositions, and the burden of proof lies upon him that 
affirms. ‘There are three distinct propositions. 

1. The New Testament teachings on this theme are but 
the expansion of the Old. 

2. The New Testament does frequently recognize, with- 
out expressly contradicting, the erroneous interpretations put 
by the Jews upon the Old ‘Testament. 

3. Notwithstanding the New Testament recognizes these 
erroneous interpretations, yet the absolute truth of the dis- 
closures is capable of being ascertained from the general tenor 
of the whole. 
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Prof. Bush must pardon us for presenting a canon of criti- 
cism in a light so ludicrous; but truth demands a fair and 
full disclosure. Let us then examine into the merits of these 
propositions separately. 

1. “'The New Testament teachings on this theme are but 
the expansion of the Old.” 

We deny that this can be called a rule, principle, or canon 
of interpretation. In the first place, it is not self-evident, and 
yet the Professor announces it as an axiom. In the second 
place, we affirm that it is neither more nor less than an as- 
sumed specific fact, and one that rests on no éstablished gen- 
eral principle. It is as much a proposition to be proved, as 
that of the resurrection of the dead. We do not say that it 
cannot be proved ; but we say, that if it were proved, it would 
be useless as a rule, in the interpretation of this theme. If 
all New ‘Testament teaching is but an expansion of Old Tes- 
tament teaching, then, of course, the fact is established in 
relation to the present theme: but the general fact is first to 
be defined, and then proved. What is meant by expansion ? 
Is it a clearer revelation of the same truth taught in the Old 
Testament? We presume this is the signification which the 
author attaches to the word. ‘Then the question comes up,— 
Is every truth communicated in the New Testament, a sub- 
ject of Old Testament revelation? ‘This is to be proved. 
Admitting it, for the sake of argument, to be proved, the fact 
is then established that the New Testament teachings on this 
theme, are but the expansion of the Old. ‘Then the question 
arises,—On what theme? ‘The answer must be, “the iden- 
tical theme.” Still, the fact itself furnishes no rule of inter- 
pretation. We announce here a self-evident canon, that 
where the same truth is taught in two documents, by the same 
author, the one part being obscure, and the other clear, the 
former must be illustrated by the latter. This is the rule 
which must guide us, admitting the fact stated by the Profes- 
sor to have been proved. A day of judgment, to occur at a 
future period, is clearly taught in the New Testament. If 
such a process is revealed in the Old, it is obscurely revealed, 
and the latter must conform to, and receive its illustration in, 
the former. In the application of his proposition, the Professor 
does worse than impugn this self-evident canon, by basing his 
exegesis upon the obscure, rather than the clear,—for he 
makes one subject the expansion of another that is entirely 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. 32* 
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different. Now, the doctrine of a future judgment revealed 
in the New Testament can never become the expansion of 
the doctrine of judgment, in another view, or of another 
kind, revealed in the Old Testament. Each one rests on its 
own appropriate testimony. ‘Those passages in the New 
Testament which speak of the coming of Christ, providen- 
tially, in the destruction of Jerusalem, are not identical with 
those in the Old Testament, which relate to the entire Mes- 
sianic reign. This is self-evident, by the very terms which 
announce two distinct events. Neither are the express de- 
clarations of the New Testament, relating to the second 
coming of Christ and the day of judgment, identical with 
Daniel’s prophecy, or with the judicial nature of the gospel 
dispensation. Prof. Bush may assert that the one is an 
expansion of the other; but assertion and proof are two dif- 
ferent things. We are utterly astonished that the author 
should lay down this unsupported proposition, as a rule to 
interpret Scripture. Its application is even more astonishing 
than its enunciation. If he were to add a hundred passages 
more to those already quoted from the Old Testament, they 
would avail him nothing in this discussion. We should, 
therefore, only impose upon the patience of the reader, by 
entering into a specific investigation. We have no fault to 
find with the introduction of those passages which prove the 
reigning, judicial character of the gospel kingdom, in all its 
length and breadth. We have no controversy with those 
quoted which obviously point out a providential coming of 
Christ, in the destruction of Jerusalem, and which are neces- 
sarily limited to a specific and short period, in the history of 
Christ’s reign. But we do dispute the assumed position, that 
the passages in the New Testament, which exhibit a judg- 
ment day, mean no more than those in the Old Testament, 
which teach the judicial or reigning character of the gospel 
kingdom. We deny that the themes are identical, and 
hence, contend that the one cannot be the expansion of the 
other. 

2. “'The New Testament does frequently recognize, with- 
out expressly contradicting, the erroneous interpretations 
which the Jews put upon the Old Testament.” 

But when are these erroneous interpretations recognized, 
and when are they not recognized? What relation has this 
proposition to morals, to doctrines, to the resurrection, in 
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connection with the judgment? In what sense does the New 
Testament recognize the erroneous interpretations of the 
Jews? What bearing has this rule upon the passages to 
which it is applied? It needs explanation. It is perfectly 
indefinite and intangible; and, therefore, furnishes no rule 
whatever to guide us in explaining the doctrines of the New 
Testament. If it mean that Christ and his apostles, on some 
occasions, adapted the style of their discourses to the notions 
then prevalent, whether true or false, without expressly con- 
tradicting them, how was it done? By way of illustrating 
some great truth? By way of arguing from their own prem- 
ises? Here we are in the midst of Egyptian darkness. 

The ainount of the rule, in order to intelligibleness, is simply 
this,—that Christ and his apostles employed words and 
phrases in current use, i. e., as they were generally used and 
understood by the Jewish people, which were to be interpret- 
ed by the true meaning of the passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, on which they were erroneously based. In no other 
light can this proposition be made available to the expositions 
of Prof. Bush. In this sense, we deny the truth of the pro- 
position, because it involves a self-evident absurdity, and is 
subversive of all revealed religion. Upon this principle, we 
could not ascertain the truth of any declaration in the divine 
word. The language of Christ must have been intended to 
mislead the Jews as to the nature of his communications. 
The Professor has given us an illustration, in the prophecy of 
Daniel concerning the judgment in session upon the little 
horn, and which he says gave rise to the phraseology of a 
judgment day ; according to which it appears that he em- 
ployed their erroneous phraseology to illustrate the true 
import of the very passage from which it was derived. What 
was this but the confirmation of their error ? 

It makes not the least difference, where, or how the Jews 
obtained their phraseology with regard to a day of judgment. 
If «the last day” was a current phrase for the great day of 
consummation—if “the day of judgment” was with them 
a particular and final day, on which God would raise the 
dead and judge the world—and if the Saviour and his 
apostles used this phraseology, they must, in order to intelli- 
gibleness, have used it in the Jewish sense. If they assured the 
Jews of a general resurrection and judgment at the last day, 
they could not have meant that species of judgment mentioned 
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in the Old Testament, which referred to the reigning character 
of the Messianic period. Yet on this erroneous foundation 
has Prof. Bush instituted his expositions, in the chapter under 
review. ‘The foundation being removed, the superstructure 
must necessarily fall. 

3. “ Notwithstanding the New Testament recognizes these 
erroneous interpretations, yet the absolute truth of the dis- 
clsoures is capable of being ascertained, from the general 
tenor of the whole.” 

If nothing more be meant by this, than that the various 
parts of the word of God must harmonize in their teaching, 
there can be no objection. But if it mean that the truth of 
the doctrine of a judgment, at the last day, can be ascer- 
tained by the general tenor of the Scriptures respecting 
every kind of judgment, and every species of the coming of 
Christ, we demur. ‘The application of the proposition shows 
this to be the meaning of the author. 

Prof. Bush contends that the basis of the New Testament 
doctrine of a general judgment, is the prediction of Daniel, 
announcing at once the reigning and judging supremacy of 
Jesus Christ, in that kingdom which was established at his 
ascension, and which constitutes what is familiarly known as 
the Christian dispensation. He says, this cannot be denied 
‘‘ without denying, at the same time, a canon of paramount 
importance in the interpretation of the New Testament, viz., 
that whatever relates to the distinguishing functions of the 
Messiah, in the administration of his kingdom, is built directly 
upon the Old ‘Testament announcements to that effect. 
There is certainly no principle of exposition, in reference to 
the New Testament, more valid, than that it unfolds the true 
sense of the Old.” 

There are some truths obscurely intimated in the Old Tes- 
tament, which are clearly revealed in the New. Upon 
which is our exegesis to be based, the language of the New, 
or the Old? There are passages in the Old Testament, 
having in the mind of the Holy Spirit an intention not per- 
ceptible in their announcements. When that intention is 
brought to light by the same Spirit, in the New ‘Testament 
revelation, our exegesis must be based upon the language of 
the latter, and not of the former. ‘The mere fact, that the 
one is the expansion of the other, or unfolds the true sense 
of the other, does not establish a canon by which either is 
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to be interpreted. This palpable fallacy is the foundation of 
the error of Prof. Bush, in every part of this exposition. 

If this fact be admitted to the full extent which the author 
claims, it is not necessary to deny it, in order to the denial 
of his position that “the basis of the New ‘Testament doc- 
trine of a general judgment is the prediction of Daniel, an- 
nouncing at once the reigning and judging supremacy of 
Jesus Christ, in that kingdom which was established at his 
ascension. Here are two things to be proved. First, that 
the prediction of Daniel means what Prof. Bush affirms it. 
does—and secondly, that this prediction is the basis of the 
New ‘Testament doctrine of the general judgment. We 
deny both affirmations, the first, on the ground that it is in 
direct, unqualified opposition to the explanation of the vision 
by the angel:—and the second, on the ground that it is 
totally destitute of evidence, and that no proof has been 
offered. 

Our sole business, then, is with those passages of the New 
Testament, which are supposed to teach the second coming 
of Christ, the general resurrection, and the judgment at the 
last day. In the effort to establish a spiritual theory of the 
resurrection, Prof. Bush has been obliged to admit unequivo- 
cally the glorious second appearing of Christ, when he will 
bring with him his saints from heaven. He also allows that 
this will occur “at the last day,” or the great period of con- 
summation. Now if the general judgment is represented as 
occurring in this connection, as it obviously is, what is to 
hinder the establishment of the common theory on this sub- 
ject? Such a representation cannot favor the application of 
a day of judgment to the Messiah’s reign. 

There are some passages, which the Professor says he 
does not feel called upon to pronounce, as to the degree of 
positive testimony which they afford to his theory. But we 
feel called upon imperiously to pronounce upon them, and 
to let the public see that they not only destroy his theory, 
but the entire basis of that theory. We shall quote four 
passages from his book, in this connection, and then add a 
few others. 

Matt. 12: 36. “But I say unto you, that every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment.” 

Rom. 2: 16. ‘In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men, by Jesus Christ, according to my gospel.” 
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2 Pet. 2: 9. “The Lord knoweth how to deliver the 


godly out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the 
day of judgment to be punished.” 

2 Pet. 3: 7. ‘But the heavens and the earth which are 
now, by the same word, are kept in store, reserved unto fire 
against the day of judgment, and perdition of ungodly men.” 

The translation of “a day,” instead of “the day,” 
one on which no great stress can be laid. ‘The best transla- 
tors have not found it necessary to give this rendering in the 
above passages; and it is well known to every scholar that 
the phrase ‘in the day” is, in many cases definite, where 
the article is omitted in Greek. We ask the plain common- 
sense reader to keep in mind the facts upon which Prof. 
Bush has based his expositions. 

1. The prediction of Daniel is the basis of the day of 
judgment in the New Testament. 

2. Judgment, in this prediction, and in other parts of the 
Old Testament, means the whole Messianic reign, commen- 
cing with the ascension of Christ. 

3. The New Testament judgment is a mere expansion of 
the Old Testament judgment. 

Now let any one attempt to apply these facts, as rules, to 
2 Pet. 2: 9, and 2 Pet. 3: 7, and he will perceive at once, 
that even in the general rendering, “a day of judgment,” 
they cannot by any possibility mean the entire reigning and 
judging supremacy of Christ, from the ascension. ‘This is 
so true in reference to the last passage, that it cannot be 
moved, except by showing that the world was not destroyed 
by a flood, as recorded by Moses. If the one is literal, the 
other must be literal ; and already for 1800 years nearly, from 
the ascension, this earth has been kept in store, for destruc- 
tion ata future day, a day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men. This passage then is not an expansion of the 
Messianic reign, as taught in the Old Testament. Whether 
it be the judgment day, or a judgment day, it is a different 
judgment from that to which Prof. Bush refers. He must 
either, therefore, give up the proof of his facts, which he has 
combined together for a canon of interpretation, or acknow- 
ledge, that, in any case, they furnish no rule for the decision 
of this theme. If one clear exception can be found, other 
exceptions may be found, and it is perfectly obvious that the 
exegesis, in reference to New Testament teaching, must be 
based upon New Testament language. This language from 
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its connection with the second coming of Christ, and the 
general ‘resurrection of the dead, must refer to a general 
judgment to occur at the same time. The passages which 
have been quoted are all capable of being interpreted in ac- 
cordance with sucha day. ‘To these we may add a few 
others. 

Acts 24: 25. ‘And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled.” 

Acts 17: 31. “He hath appointed a day in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness. 

2 Cor. 5: 10. ‘ We must all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ.” 

2 Thess. 1: 7—10. ‘“'To you who are troubled, rest 
with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 
with his mighty angels in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power; when he shall come to be glorified 
in his saints, and to be admired in all them that believe.” 

2 Tim. 4: 1. “I charge thee, therefore, before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick (living) 
and the dead, at his appearing and his kingdom, preach the 
word.” 

There is a time coming, according to these passages, when 
Jesus Christ shall be revealed from heaven, to take ven- 
geance on his enemies, Jews and Gentiles, to be glorified in 
his saints, and to be admired in all them that believe—a 
period, when the living and the dead shall be judged—a 
period which has never yet occurred since the ascension. 
These passages fully sustain the theory of a general judg- 
ment at the last day. 
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ARTICLE II. 


HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS IN MAINE. 


A History or tHe Baptists 1s Maine; together with 
Brief Notices of Societies and Institutions, and a Dic- 
tionary of the Labors of each Minister. By Rev. 
JosHua Mituetr. Portland: Charles Day and Co. 
1845. pp. 472. 12mo. 


To embalm the memory of the worthy and pious dead, 
who have been eminent benefactors of their race, is one of 
the great duties of the living. It is a good work to adorn 
with the records of honest virtue, devoted piety, and philan- 
thropic service, the imperishable chronicles of history. ‘They 
have too often been stained by the names of the wicked, the 
selfish, and the degraded. It is nothing more than justice, 
that a healing salt should be thrown into the waters, whose 
swelling waves advance from age to age, and whose secret 
influence pervades the acts of successive generations. ‘The 
complaint has been reiterated till it has become a truism, that 
Baptists have, in this respect, been unjust to themselves. 
The names of their pioneers have been suffered to fall into 
oblivion. ‘The memory of the services which they -have 
rendered to the cause of civil liberty, religion, and gospel 
truth, has been transmitted to later times, chiefly in the salu- 
tary influences which those services have wrought in the 
cause of God and of man. 

That which is true of the history of individuals is, in 
many instances, true also of combinations of individuals, of 
churches, and other institutions among us. In many cases, 
where there are continuous records from the beginning, they 
contain nothing but the bald outline; while the interesting 
facts for the filling up of the picture, are either irrecoverably 
lost, or else they are concealed in the bosoms of a few indi- 
viduals, soon to pass from the stage of active life. The 
churches live. ‘The institutions flourish, But under what 
influences they were formed, with what trials they had to 
contend, and how they escaped them, what striking provi- 
dences marked their early history and cheered the days of 
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their feebleness,—no record informs us. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we are prepared to welcome with profound 
gratification, an attempt to save from utter loss the remnants 
of the history of any individual, or of any portion of our 
community. Defects, that attempt may have; but notwith- 
standing its defects, it may serve as a repository of interesting 
memorabilia, which future generations will admire as proofs of 
the care of a watchful Providence, and of the divine appro- 
bation of an humble and steadfast endeavor to contend man- 
fully for the truth. 

The work of Mr. Millett is without a predecessor in the 
field which it occupies. Many of the details which it con- 
tains have been amassed with much labor. But a large 
portion of the churches in Maine are of too recent formation 
to make them proper matters of history. Incidents pertain- 
ing to their progress have not yet accumulated. More than 
one third of the whole number of Baptist churches in the 
State have been organized since the year 1830; more than 
one half since the year 1820; and all but thirty-eight of 
those which now stand living among the sisterhood, since the 
beginning of the present century. Hence the records of 
their history are brief, and contain little of thrilling interest. 
Constituted at so late a period, they have been called to 
weather no storms of persecution. And aside from the ordi- 
nary routine of the quiet progress of churches, in times of 
alternate revival and declension, and under successive pastors, 
nothing has transpired respecting them, worthy of particular 
record. ‘This is true of most of the churches. A few of 
the older ones, however, have a history of deeper interest. 

We are disposed, on many accounts, to deal gently with 
the work of Mr. Millett, although in several points it lies 
open to criticism; and we should like to see many things 
improved in a second edition. As a literary production, it 
needs a severe revision, and the work of the file would be 
no sinecure. We take leave, with all kindness towards the 
esteemed author, to indicate a few of the points in which we 
think a second edition might be improved. It seems to us 
that there ought to be more uniformity in the designation of 
ministers, in the body of the work. Some are called by Mr. 
Millett, Rev.; others, Elder; others are Mr., and others are 
plain John, or James, as the case may be. Among brethren 
who are all equal in point of office, and all one in Christ, 

VOL. IX.—NO. XXXIX. 33 
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we see no reasons for such distinctions. The Dictionary of 
ministers, “including all who have labored, and all who are 
now laboring in the State,” is imperfect. We have been 
able, chiefly from a consultation of the preceding parts of 
the volume, to add the names of about twenty to the list. 
Again, the catalogue needs to be re-arranged for convenient 
reference. It follows the alphabetical order only in regard 
to the initial letter of each name. Again, with very little 
trouble, a star might have been prefixed to the names of 
those who have deceased. Besides this, it seems to us that 
a larger amount of information could have been easily com- 
municated in reference to most of them, and information of 
a more uniform character. Without increasing the number 
of pages in the book, this could be done in three ways; by 
diminishing the size of the type, by a uniform system of 
abbreviations, and by greater selectness in modes of expression. 
We should be pleased to know who of the number have 
enjoyed the benefits of a liberal education, at what colleges 
they were graduated, and in what years. The catalogue as 
it now stands, states under the names of twelve only, that 
they have received a public education, leaving the reader in 
doubt whether any of the rest of the number ever enjoyed 
such advantages or not, or to infer positively that they did 
not. ‘To the number designated by Mr. M., we could add, 
from our personal knowledge, forty-eight more; and doubt- 
less our means of information leave this part of the statements 
very imperfect. It would have been easy, by some uniform 
mark, to indicate those who labored only for a season in the 
State of Maine, as pastors or preachers, and the States to which 
they removed. As we have intimated, a greater condensa- 
tion in style might suit well the purposes of an Index; for 
example, “the Lord called him to give up an account of his 
stewardship,” implies only—he died; and all might be ex- 
pressed by the prefixed asterisk. ‘ He was inducted into 
the holy work,”—is equivalent to the simple word—ordained. 
‘“‘ He officiated to the satisfaction of the church and pleasure 
to himself,’—is a very kind statement of a very plain truth ; 
but it belongs to some other form of composition than a con- 
densed catalogue of names and facts. We have given these 
as specimens ; every page presents many examples. A table 
of the several churches, accompanied by the names of the 
successive ministers of each church, would be a valuable 
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addition ; although, such has been the condition of many of 
the churches, that a table of this sort could embrace only 
the larger and stronger, which have been blessed, for the most 
of the time, with a stated ministry or a regular supply. An 
alphabetical index of the names of ministers and of the 
several churches, with a reference to the pages where they 
are spoken of, would greatly improve the work for the pur- 
poses of consultation. In looking at the brief list of errata, 
we have been not a little entertained by the discretionary 
power committed to the public by the closing line, “a few 
grammatical errors can be corrected by the reader 3’ the im- 
plication is that they are not mistakes of the press, but of 
the author—“ grammatical,’’—not typographical. We have 
only to say that a perusal of the book has convinced us that 
the reader will have several occasions to exercise his taste 
and judgment in this vocation. And the writer has evidently 
slipped out his neck from the yoke of responsibility, by giv- 
ing every one permission to conform the grammar of the 
work to his own notions of propriety. 

The book is, however, the work of a man of excellent 
spirit, and it is prepared with the best intentions. It contains 
many contributions to a History of the Baptists in this coun- 
try, which at a future period, we doubt not, will be wrought 
into a larger and more compact work, embracing wider geo- 
graphical limits. We are grateful to the author for what he 
has done, and wish him success in his worthy enterprise. 

From the catalogue of ministers, as we have been able to 
correct it, we learn that 424 Baptist ministers have labored 
for longer or shorter periods within the limits of the State of 
Maine, besides the occasional preaching of licentiates. Four 
of these have been Presidents of the College at Waterville, 
seven, among its professors, and two, tutors. A con- 
siderable number, after preaching in Maine for a period 
of time, have removed to other States. Some of them 
have deceased, but others yet live as witnesses for the 
truth. Maine has received, however, in this respect 
more than she has lost. If a few of her own sons have 
wandered to other States, other States in return have sent 
her ten for one. The earliest efforts for the propagation of 
right views of the doctrines and ordinances of the gospel in 
the State were made by ministers who came from other parts 
of New England. Overstepping the limits of their own 
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parishes, they had a fervent desire to preach the gospel, like 
Paul, where Christ had not been named. By long and 
toilsome journeys, they visited the new settlements in the 
wilderness. ‘They comforted the lambs of Christ’s flock, and 
followed with the message of reconciliation those who had 
left the place of their fathers’ sanctuaries. ‘The oldest town 
in the province, Kittery, was the earliest seat of a Baptist 
church in Maine. A considerable number of persons of this 
faith resided in the town as early as 1647, though the history 
of their origin is unknown. The nearest Baptist church 
being at Boston, they were advised by the pastor, Rev. 
Isaac Hull, to unite withit. William Screven, one of their 
/ number, an early emigrant from England, “being a man of 
/ more than common talents, and devotedly pious,” was licensed 
as their minister; and notwithstanding the trials of persecu- 
' tion, continued for some time to exercise his ministry among 
them. In August, 1682, the General Assembly of the prov- 
ince, by a decree of Council, placed William Screven under 
bonds for his good belfaviour, and “to forbear his turbulent 
practices and amend for the future.” His “turbulent prac- 
tices,” as explained in another part of the document, consisted 
in “public preaching.” But in the following month, with 
the assistance of Rev. Isaac Hull, nine brethren and several 
\ females were organized into a church in Kittery, with Wil- 
liam Screven for their minister. Fines and imprisonments, 
however, under the influence of a long cherished and bitter 
spirit of intolerance, soon discouraged the little band ; and in 
less than one year, the church in Kittery was dissolved, and 
its members scattered as sheep upon the mountains. Mr. 
Screven left them and emigrated to South Carolina, where 
he established a church, “which subsequently became a 
flourishing society.” From this time, “a spirit of religious 
oppression,” says our author, “was kept alive by the civil 
authorities and the clergy. Men differing in religious opin- 
ions from the dominant sect, dreading its religious disfran- 
chising influence, were slow to become residents in Maine. 
And those who might venture an approach, kept silence 
through fear, or but privately gave a reason of the hope they 
cherished in Christ. From the dissolution of the church in 
Kittery, no Baptists appeared publicly in Maine for an inter- 
val of about eighty-five years.” 

It is melancholy to contemplate this little band of believers, 
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constituted into a body for the preservation of the insti- 
tutions of religion and for the observance of the ordi- 
nances of the New ‘Testament,—assailed and broken up by 
storms of persecution by the professed followers of the same 
Lord and Master ;—not for any seditious practices ; not for 
any social or political crime ; not for teaching idolatry, heresy, 
or schism from the great articles of an evangelical creed ; 
but merely for conforming to the letter of the New Testa- 
ment, in observing the ordinance of which Christ “hath left 
us an example, that we should follow his steps.” It is mel- 
ancholy to contemplate the town from which _believer’s 
baptism according to apostolic example, was thus ruthlessly 
excluded, as still, after the lapse of nearly a century and a 
half, without an organization for the maintenance of that 
primitive institution of our holy religion. ‘The ordinance 
of baptism, that living monument of the Saviour’s death and 
resurrection, and appointed emblem of the believer’s dying 
to sin and living again to righteousness, was, it is true, effect- 
ually done away. It may have been under the influence of 
ignorance, or prejudice. It may be set down to the account 
of the venial errors of an unenlightened age. But the New 
Testament shone on that age, with as clear a light as on any 
other. And a day is coming when such sins against Christian 
union, and against the word of revealed truth, must be met 
before the tribunal of the Son of God. 

A second and more successful attempt of the Baptists to 
found churches and sustain the ordinances of the New Tes- 
tament according to primitive example, was made about the 
year 1768. ‘The late Rev. Dr. Hezekiah Smith, who was 
pastor at Haverhill, Mass., from the year 1765 till 1805, the 
year of his death, “never tiring in his efforts to extend the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, journeyed into new and distant places, 
to preach the gospel to the poor.” In the language of the 
history — 

‘‘The town of Madbury, N. H., and Berwick, Me., first received 
his attention and occasional ministrations. He went forth not alone. 
God was with him. Souls were converted, and he soon had the pleasure 
of administering the apostolic ordinance of baptism in the province of 
Maine, not far from the place where oppression had annihilated the 
pious desires, hopes and prospects of Screven and his brethren. As in 
Kittery, so in Berwick, opposition threatened to overthrow the work. 
But the time for God to favor Zion hadcome. Having already learned to 
endure the cavils and cruelties of persecution with persevering fortitude, 


the undaunted Smith proceeded in 1768, at their request to organize 
VOL. X.—XXXIX. 33* 
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the Baptists in Berwick into a regular church of Christ. This church 
was composed of eight males and four females. This was indeed ‘a 


little one ;’ but it was to the Baptists in the colonies as a ‘ Star in the 
east.’”’ 


Persecution, fines and imprisonment awaited this little flock. 
The spirit of intolerance which had slept for eighty years, 
was ready to awake again as soon as an occasion aroused 
it, and to crush the rising cause. But its utmost efforts were 
in vain. The church prospered to such a degree that within 
less than ten years, it was deemed expedient to divide it into 
two bands. “The brethren in the north part of the town 
were dismissed to unite with the Baptists in Madbury, to 
form one church.” Over this new church, William Hooper 
was ordained as pastor, at Berwick, August 14,1776. “ He 
was the first Baptist minister ever ordained into the holy 
office on the soil of Maine.” Here also was erected the first 
house of worship among the Baptists in the State. The first 
pastor of the church in Berwick was Mr. Joshua Emery, 
who had seceded from the “standing order,’ and invited 
Dr. Smith to visit Berwick; and who was “stigma- 
tized as a Newlight.” The next pastor was William 
Batchelder, who was ordained August 14, 1796, and re- 
tained his office nine years; after which he became the 
successor of Dr. Smith at Haverhill. The church has since 
had four pastors, besides some periods of destitution. It has 
passed through many trials and changes, and once (1821) it 
has been, as the history informs us, “re-organized.” ‘The 
whole number of members who have belonged to it is nearly 
four hundred. ‘The present number is fifty. 

The same year, 1768, a Baptist church was organized, 
‘through the instrumentality of Dr. Smith, at Gorham. It 
never had a pastor, and after a season, was lost to the denom- 
ination ; perhaps, swerving from the New Testament plat- 
form of discipline, or becoming lax in faith, or both. It was 
never connected with an association. 

Our attention has been particularly drawn to the number 
of Baptist churches in the State of Maine, which Mr. M. sets 
down as “lost churches.” The catalogue of them enumer- 
ates no less than 37, containing at the time of their organiza- 
tion, 685 members, and when lost, 932. The average 
endurance of these churches was 16 years. The six oldest 
attained to 56, 50, 45, 41, 34, and 30 years, respectively. 
Twenty-five did not reach 20 years; 15 stopped short of 10; 
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6 failed in 3 years from the commencement of their exist- 
ence ; and the church in Kittery, as we have stated, in one. 
The extinction of these churches is to be attributed to various 
causes. Many parts of Maine are recently settled. Emi- 
grants, from older portions of the State, or from other States, 
who enter the unbroken forest, and engage in the pursuits of 
agriculture, or establish themselves in the small trading towns, 
bring with them the love of the church and its ordinances, 
and a desire to secure the means of the permanent religious 
welfare of their families and of the new regions in which they 
are settled. Hence, often injudiciously, as soon as a small 
number of Christian persons can be collected together, they 
procure the assistance of a council, and are organized into a 
church. But in a short time, perhaps, they find themselves» 
discontented in their new home, or they are disappointed in 
their expectations of a livelihood, and wish to remove to 
another residence ; or, those who had acted as the leaders in 
the enterprise, are taken away by death, and those who sur- 
vive lack the efficiency requisite to carry out the plans of 
the founders.. Or the spirit of worldliness, springing from 
external prosperity, eats out the spirit of piety. The church 
and the cause of God are suffered to languish, while wealth 
and comfort increase; rich farms and full garners take the 
place in the affections which belongs to higher objects, and 
the most important demands of immortal natures are forgotten. 
We are aware, also, that in a new country, while the geo- 
graphical relations of a town are fixed, the social centre may 
be changed ; so that the wants of the population may demand 
that the seat of the church should be transferred to a new 
position. In such a case, if the members of the original 
church insist on its existing location, it may very naturally 
come to pass that the new organization will flourish, while the 
older one will decay ; and with the death of its members, will 
in course of time, become extinct. But in many instances, 
these feeble churches were organized without reasonable 
prospect of any considerable increase, unable to sustain the 
stated ministry of the gospel by themselves, and with no 
pledge from any source that they should be aided in doing it ; 
without a house of worship, or the ability to erect one, or 
any definite purpose ever to attempt it; without the expec- 
tation of hearing the word from Sabbath to Sabbath in any 
regular place of assembling, or perhaps at all, unless some 
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travelling preacher should providentially visit them; without 
even a set of communion-vessels, or any visible nucleus to 
hold them together. It is unwise to form churches under 
such circumstances; for when the temporary warmth of 
Christian feeling has become dissipated, the members are too 
deficient in a sense of personal, religious obligation, to exert 
themselves to sustain the honor of the church, or the stability 
and endurance of the cause to which, as Christian men, their 
names stand pledged. We protest against the action of 
councils in sanctioning the constitution of churches, under cir- 
cumstances which afford no reasonable probability of perma- 
nence, increase and strength. And we could wish that this 
catalogue of “lost churches” might serve as an admonition 
to those who sit in such councils, to act warily for the name 
and the honor of their Master. It becomes those responsible 
bodies not to yield to the wishes of brethren to be constituted 
into a church, if the chief end to be obtained is the temporary 
convenience of those who are too indolent to travel a con- 
venient distance to a place of worship; and still less, if it is 
perceptible that the petitioners are governed by the mercenary 
desire to be freed from the obligation to aid their brethren in 
a stronger church in the support of the ministry, under the 
pretence of sustaining the gospel in their own neighborhood, 
while at the same time they expect to escape the burden in 
both. 

We have been led to these latter remarks by observing 
that nearly half the extinct churches were second churches in 
the towns, where of course a first church had already been 
organized. Eleven of them declined in numbers, and three 
remained stationary, from their constitution till they disap- 
peared. ‘The older of these churches, whose continuance 
varied from thirty to fifty-six years, received large additions ; 
but most of the catalogue enjoyed only small accessions, such 
as might be the fruits of a single season of religious interest, 
or of the ordinary efficacy of divine truth, and of the occa- 
sional immigration of new families. Four never received any 
additions by baptism ; two, only oneeach; and twenty-three, 
never during their whole existence, so many as twenty. The 
whole number baptized into the fellowship of these extinct 
churches, excepting seven of the oldest, was 333,—being a 
fraction over eleven to each ; and the whole number lost by 
them all, in various ways, during the maintenance of their 
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ecclesiastical standing, was 927, of which only 218 were by 
death. We suspect that a minute history of most of these 
churches would show that the largest proportion of them, 
from the very beginning, were destitute of the elements of 
permanency. 

There are other Baptist churches in Maine, which, we have 
reason to fear, are on their way also to the vortex of extinction. 
The same elements of decay are in them, which were in the 
churches that have passed away. In the present state of 
society, the tendencies to decay are more rapidly developed 
than they were formerly. Of the whole number of lost 
churches, thirty-two have become extinct since the year 
1820, and twenty-three since 1830. In an active age, if a 
church has not the elements of stability in the piety and zeal 
of its members, it is‘more likely to be trampled down in the 
bustling march of the world, than in an indolent and unenter- 
prising age. And we look with deep concern upon others of 
the churches in Maine, which, taking the analogy of the past 
as a standard of judging, seem nearly as liable to die as to 
live. It would be almost a miracle, if churches should thrive, 
of which it is recorded that they have never had a stated 
ministry, nor a house of worship, and that they are contented 
to live in destitution of them. It is indeed beautiful to find, 
in the early records, how Christian men and women met, and 
worshipped, and organized churches in the wilderness, hold- 
ing their solemn assemblies in upper rooms, in private houses, 
and in school houses, in barns, in orchards, and the open air. 
All this has been done in Maine. But the charm of such 
scenes is dissipated, when the great wheels of the world have 
rolled onward a few years; when flourishing villages, rich 
farms, a lucrative commerce, and an extensive merchandise 
have changed the condition of the people, and we have good 
reason to look for ceiled houses, instead of a moveable tent, 
for Jehovah to dwell in. It is cheering to contemplate and 
admire the day of small things; but we take no pleasure in 
their remaining small. Hence we see only signs ominous of 
decay, when we read that one church has worshipped in a 
school-house for many years; that another, during an exist- 
ence of thirty-six years, has never had a pastor or meeting- 
house ; and that a third, during an existence of thirty-three 
years, has had a pastor only one year. It seems to us more 
a matter of surprise than what might reasonably be expected, 
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when a church survives so long a period, without the ordi- 
nary external bonds of association and means of prosperity. 
We feel a degree of pleasant admiration, as if we had heard 
of a remarkable event, when we are told that one church, 
after an existence of nineteen years, receives its first pastor ; 
and that another, after ten years, enjoys the earliest labors of 
a pastor, and after ten more, worships, for the first time, in its 
own sanctuary ; and that a third, after twenty-three years, 
dedicates its first meeting-house. And these, which our 
author has noted, are probably only specimens of many simi- 
lar cases, to be found in almost every part of Maine. At the 
first contact of the rushing spirit of the age with such places, 
these feeble organizations must either melt away, or fall into 
contempt, or a race of more efficient and enterprising Chris- 
tians must assume the responsibility of building up the broken 
walls of Zion, and of finding, or making a way for the more 
energetic prosecution of the designs of the church towards the 
renovation of the fallen world. 

With many strong and thriving churches, it is evident that 
Maine has also many feeble ones. Their weakness arises 
from various causes. 1. The absence of a consciousness of 
individual responsibility among the members, is perhaps the 
chief. 2. Next to this, they are too much broken up into 
small organizations. In many cases, probably, two churches 
united might sustain the stated ordinances of the gospel; 
divided, both languish. 3. ‘The want of an external bond 
of union in the form of a house of worship, belonging, and 
belonging exclusively, to the church and society, is another 
source of weakness. When a community of persons are 
united together in the erection and possession of a temple 
dedicated to Jehovah, it is natural that they should feel an 
ambition to have the worship of Jehovah celebrated in that 
consecrated temple. When they are committed, as it were, 
to the region in which they dwell, to provide for the religious 
instruction of the people and their children, they are likely 
to feel the weight of the obligation which they have assumed, 
and indicated by the erection of a place, appointed for this 
specific purpose. 4, The enjoyment of only occasional 
religious privileges is another source of weakness. ‘The con- 
stant ministry of the gospel, and its ordinances, experience 
has shown to be necessary to the highest state of a church’s 
prosperity. 5. Association with other denominations in the 
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erection and ownership of meeting-houses, is an incubus on 
the welfare of a society of any sect. Under all circum- 
stances, we believe such a coalition promotes dissension far 
more than it promotes union. And it is especially disas- 
trous, when the association is of such a nature, that the 
system preached on one Sabbath is aimed chiefly to demol- 
ish the system exhibited the Sabbath before. 6. We ven- 
ture to suggest, also, that a more enlarged spirit of liberality 
in the support of the gospel at home and abroad would have 
the effect to strengthen many languishing churches in Maine, 
as if a magic power had touched them, and wakened the 
dead to life. ~The manifestation of a large heart in the dif- 
fusion of God’s gifts is often followed by marked exhibitions 
of the divine approbation, in the increasing prosperity of his 
people. A just response to the reasonable claims of the 
cause of God is, as the poet says of charity, 


‘< Twice blest ; 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes.’’ 


A church few in number, free from these causes of weak- 
ness, will be strong, efficient and useful ; through the power 
of the Holy Ghost, it will shine as a light in a dark place. 
As salt, it will preserve the mass around it from corruption. 
But however large the numbers of a church may be, under 
the influence of these evils it will be unwieldy, weak and 
wavering. 

The above remarks are dictated in a spirit of all kindness 
towards Maine and its churches. Many of them, though 
appropriated here to that State, we believe will suit other 
latitudes. 

The earliest association of Baptist churches in Maine, was 
the Bowdoinham Association. It was organized May 24, 
1787, at the residence of Rev. Job Macomber, in Bowdoin- 
ham, whence its name. The first meeting was held in a log 
house. ‘The whole delegation consisted of the representa- 
tives of three churches with their pastors, and the assembly 
was abundantly accommodated in a private room. The 
number of members embraced in these three churches was 
one hundred and eighty-three. At the first meeting, the 
Association adopted a summary of doctrinal articles, “ which 
embody the soul and spirit of the articles of faith and cov- 


enant, now universally adopted by the denomination through- 
out the State.” 
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The following just views are presented in a document 
adopted by the Association at the same meeting: 


‘* Tn associating ourselves, we disclaim all pretensions to the least 
control on the independence of particular churches ; our main design is 
to establish a medium of communication relative to the general state of 
religion ; recommend such measures, give such advice, and render such 
assistance as shall be thought most conducive to the advancement, peace 
and enlargement of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the world.” 


The means by which this primitive Association resolved to 
carry out its design, were essentially the model of similar 
bodies of the present age. ‘The missionary spirit of that 
period is distinctly manifested in the provision that ‘a ser- 
mon shall be preached at the commencement of each annual 
meeting, calculated to bring into view the expediency of 
sending the gospel to the destitute, at the close of which a 
contribution shall be taken up for that purpose.” 

With almost every year, there was some new accession of 
strength to this feeble body. In 1789, three new churches 
were added, and one ordained minister; in 1790, four new 
churches ; in 1792, four more churches, two ordained minis- 
ters, and five licentiates; in 1793, four more churches; in 
1796, four ordained ministers, and one church ; and these years 
are a specimen of those which followed. In 1798, the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s supper was administered for the first 
time, at the anniversary of this body; but the practice was 
soon discontinued. ‘The session in 1799, was made particu- 
larly interesting by the ordination of the late Rev. Elisha 
Williams. It must have been immensely cheering to the 
brethren whose hearts thirsted for the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ in those new settlements, to welcome thus 
at their annual meeting another fellow-laborer into the field 
of their common cause. At the meeting this year, besides 
sustaining the old system of missionary effort by voluntary 
supplies, “a plan of operation was originated, called the 
‘Gospel Mission ;’ this plan was to raise money to sustain 
missionary efforts among the new settlements.” Fifteen 
dollars were contributed to aid the enterprise, and the Rev. 
Isaac Case was engaged as their missionary. 

The efforts of this devoted man, and of others, were emi- 
nently successful. Intimidated by no dangers, and obstructed 
by no difficulties, they “went every where, preaching the 
word.” ‘The scattered flock of Christ was gathered to- 
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gether, and the sheep and lambs were fed. As early as 
1801; the subject of a division of the Association to meet the 
necessities of the distant churches, began to be agitated. 
The division was effected in harmony in 1804, by setting off 
the churches east of the Kennebec river, sixteen in number, 
to form a new Association. At the same meeting, the Maine 
Missionary Society was formed, as a bond of union and co- 
operation of the two Associations; and with one hundred 
and thirty dollars raised upon the spot, the Society entered 
upon the work of sending the gospel to the destitute places 
in the State with a lively zeal, and under most auspicious 
circumstances. ‘At the division of the Association, it num- 
bered forty-eight churches, thirty-two ministers, and two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-one communicants.” ‘So 
mightily grew the word of God, and prevailed.” And yet, 
in this estimate it should be remembered that the country 
was new, and subject to all the inconveniences of a young 
settlement ; it was large, preventing ready communication 
and efficient co-operation ; there were no strong and able 
churches, nor a trained ministry, to begin with; there was no 
organized society in the older States, prepared to send its 
laborers hither and to support them. It was necessary to 
contend against the efforts of a steadfast opposition. The care 
and labor incident to the condition of emigrants tended to 
make men worldly in their feelings,—to absorb them in the 
pursuits of the present life. Agreeably to apostolic exam- 
ple, personal repentance and faith were demanded of all 
who would be connected with the church. And while the 
growth of these churches, in our own day, and with our 
facilities, would be insignificant, in that day and in the face 
of so many hindrances, it was truly encouraging. 

The number of Baptist churches organized in Maine, pre- 
vious to the year 1800, was 51; from 1800 to 1810, 64; 
from 1810 to 1820, 44; from 1820 to 1830, 66 ; from 1830 
to 1840, 61; from 1840 to 1843, 43. These statistics 
show the average growth of any ten years to be more than 
the whole growth of the first thirty-two; and the number of 
churches organized between 1840 and 1843, indicates a 
probable increase for the last five years, as great as during 
any ten years preceding. These are gratifying results. 
They furnish an enforcement of the frequent exhortation, not 
to despise the day of small things. When compared with 
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the persecutions, toils and trials of the early days of the Bap- 
tists in Maine, they serve as a commentary on the passage,— 
“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” 

The early Baptist churches of Maine were evidently com- 
posed of men of a tried and faithful Christian spirit. We 
have alluded to their zealous endeavors to promote thé 
preaching of the gospel in destitute regions. Many other 
hints in the History show the character of their piety, and 
reveal the secret of their prosperity. For example, the author 
remarks,—‘* One important means of success in these early 
days of the Baptists in Maine, were frequent days of fasting 
and prayer for special manifestations of the divine Spirit on 
the churches. Such seasons were recommended by the Asso- 
ciation in 1798.” In 1806, the Association recommended 
to the churches to observe the first day of January, as a sea- 
son for fasting, humiliation and prayer. ‘That the particular 
objects of this movement might be properly understood, this 
recommendation was accompanied with instructions to pray 
“especially for an increase of laborers ; for the pardon of the 
manifold provocations of the baptized church ; for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon them, and that God would send down 
a liberal spirit upon these baptized churches, etc.” We 
cannot pass without commendation this exhibition of the 
spirit of beneficence, which characterized the leaders of the 
denomination in its primitive days in Maine. We have be- 
fore alluded to the same thing. ‘This spirit was worthy of the 
age; it is worthy of a better age, of a more prosperous age. 
It is the true missionary spirit, the legitimate development of 
the spirit of Christianity. It was honorable to the fathers of 
the Maine Baptist churches, that they endeavored to train 
them up in this spirit. The influence, doubtless, lives in 
enduring impressions, and is written in imperishable charac- 
ters on these churches, and will be felt so long as they exist. 
By the benevolent habits implanted thus early, the people 
were prepared to enter upon the work of aiding in sending the 
gospel to the heathen, as soon as the foreign missionary enter- 
prise was commenced. The Baptist General Convention 
was organized in April, 1814. The subject of missions to 
the heathen was immediately entertained in all the Associa- 
tions in the State. The same year, the Bowdoinham Asso- 
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ciation “recommended that the churches take quarterly col- 
lections for the pious purpose.” In the York Association, it 
was “most solemnly and earnestly recommended to the 
churches to form auxiliary societies to promote the pious 
design to carry the gospel to the heathen.”’ In the Lincoln 
Association, the Female Cent Society, formed in 1815, “has 
done much for the cause by their weekly contribution of one 
cent severally.” The spirit of missions at length began to 
burn too deeply in the breasts of some to be expressed by 
mere pecuniary contributions, and they gave themselves to 
the work. Among the distinguished missionaries whom 
Maine remembers as her choice offerings to the cause, 
may be named Boardman, the apostle of the Karens, Calvin 
Holton, one of the pioneers of the African mission, and 
Miss Cummings, whose abundant labors, performed with 
marked Christian heroism, were crowned with great success, 
and whose name is still fragrant among the Karens of Chum- 
merah. 

Before we dismiss the subject of missions in relation to the 
Baptists in Maine, we have a few words to say on domestic 
missionary operations. We reflect with unmingled pleasure 
and approval on the efforts of the early ministers, who carried 
the gospel from settlement to settlement, and from house to 
house ; collecting the scattered sheep among the hills, form- 
ing churches, ordaining pastors, and building up believers, 
wherever they could find them, on their most holy faith. - 
These operations were well adapted to a new State. But in 
its present advanced condition, it seems to us that compara- 
tively little permanent good can be expected from these 
itinerant efforts. Our own plan would be rather to sustain 
an able pastor, and to labor, at almost any expense, to build 
up a strong church, in every important village and populous 
town, as the main work of the Domestic Missionary Society. 
These stations would gradually become centres of a wide 
and good influence, whose extending and enduring energy 
would be felt for a period which no human mind can com- 
pute. The mere itinerancy, we think, should be esteemed, 
theoretically and practically, as a subordinate work. Did 
the same spirit prevail which prompted “Mr. John Wat- 
son and Lucy, his wife, and Mr. Asa Osgood and Lydia, his 
wife,” to travel eleven or twelve miles on foot through bad 
roads, from Hiram to Cornish, the nearest Baptist church, 
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where they “ punctually attended the meetings” for several 
years, the plan we propose would convey the gospel to the 
principal part of the inhabitants of the State. 

An interesting notice of the early ministers of the State 
might naturally be expected. Welearn from a private source, 
that Mr. M. has reserved many materials concerning them for 
future use. Some of these servants of God still live. Death 
has not yet set his seal on their virtues. ‘Tliis is true of the 
Rev. Mr. Case, who went from Rehoboth, Mass., to Maine, in 
the autumn of 1783. Few ministers in modern times have 
witnessed so large a blessing attending their labors; and few 
have subjected themselves to greater hardships in conveying 
the gospel to the destitute. Mr. Case was the Moderator of 
the Bowdoinham Association at its first meeting. From these 
three churches, he has seen the Baptist denomination in Maine 
extending to nearly 300 churches, and upwards of 20,000 
communicants. Rev. James Potter acted an important part in 
the early religious efforts for the State. He was already a li- 
censed preacher, when Mr. Case arrived. He seems to have 
been a truly apostolic man, and extensive revivals attended his 
ministry. He died in March, 1815. Rev. Nathaniel Lord, 
pastor of the church in Wells for eighteen years, was another 
pioneer. In 1782, he travelled through the towns bordering 
on the Kennebec, being “ the first Baptist preacher whom the 
people had ever seen or heard.” <A revival of religion was 
then in progress in those towns, and “his preaching was to 
these thirsty disciples as the pure waters of life.” Rev. Job 
Macomber. was ordained to the ministry in Bowdoinham, on 
a stage in the open air, in 1784, and continued the pastor of 
the church till 1810. We might swell the list by the addi- 
tion of several honored names, of whom “some continue unto 
this present; but some have fallen asleep.” It is interesting 
to observe how many of the early laborers in the State have 
lived to a good old age, and been permitted to witness, if not 
to gather, the harvest sown by them in their youth. In the 
catalogue of ministers, which is very defective in this sort of 
information, we find the names of Mr. Lord, ordained, 1780, 
and died, 1832, after a ministry of 52 years; Mr. Case, ord. 
1783, and who still lives, at the age of 84 years, and after a 
ministry of 62; Mr. Locke, ord. 1783, died 1831, after a 
ministry of 49 years; Mr. Potter, ord. 1785, died 1815, 
after a ministry of 30 years; Mr. Smith, ord. 1785, died 
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1836, aged 84 years, and after a ministry of 51; Mr. Snow, 
ord. 1790, died 1832, aged 93 years; Mr. Tripp, ord. 1791, 
who yet lives, having been in the ministry 54 years; Mr. 
Woodward, ord. 1792, died 1831, after a ministry of 39 
years; Mr. Hooper, ord. 1795, died 1843, after a ministry of 
48 years; Mr. Cain, ord. 1796, still living, after a ministry 
of 49 years; Mr. Chadwick, ord. 1796, died 1831, after a 
ministry of 35 years; Mr. Chadbourne, ord. 1798, died 
1831, after a ministry of 33 years; Mr. Eaton, ord. 1798, 
died at the age of 83; Mr. Francis, ord. 1798, died 1836, 
after preaching 38 years ; Mr. Titcomb, ord. 1798, and still 
living, after a ministry of 47 years; Mr. Low, ord. 1800, and 
still living, after a ministry of 45 years; Mr. Cole, ord. 1801, 
died 1839, after a ministry of 38 years; Mr. Boardman, the 
father of the missionary of that name, ord. i802, died 1845, 
aged 87 years; Mr. Flanders, ord. 1803, and yet living ; 
Mr. Bisbee, ord. 1809, and still living, at upwards of 80 
years of age. Several other names might be added to this 
list. Fifteen names appear of ministers ordained before the 
year 1809, and still living in Maine. Five of these were 
ordained before the commencement of the present century. 
Mr. Locke officiated as pastor at Lyman 49 years; Mr. 
Tripp, at Hebron, 47; Mr. Hooper, at Paris, 41; Mr. 
Smith, at Waterborough, 40; Mr. Cole, at Lewiston, about 
37; Mr. Cain, at Clinton, and Mr. Francis, at Leeds, 35 
each ; the former is still the senior pastor; Mr. Chase, at 
Buckfield, and Mr. Wilbur, at Sidney, 34 each; Mr. Stearns, 
at Bath, and Mr. Eaton, at Wells, 30 each ; Mr. Delano, at 
Lebanon, 29; Mr. Taylor, at Belgrade, and Mr. Ames, at 
St. George, 28 ; five others, 27 years, each; one, 26; one, 
24; one, 22, etc. We take pleasure in contemplating these 
protracted incumbencies. ‘They speak well both for the 
ministers and people. In an age, and a region, character- 
ized by change, as every new country must be, it is delightful 
to see the ministry remaining permanent. It augurs well for 
the prosperity and stability of Zion. We should rejoice if 
the ministry of the present day could be regarded as likely, to 
any great extent, to walk in their steps. 

Before we dismiss the volume of Mr. Millett, we take leave 
to present a single instance recorded in it of a remarkable 
case of conversion, which took place in the town of Charles- 
ton, soon after the organization of the church. It is a striking 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. 34* 
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illustration of the power and grace of God, and a testimony 
to the truth of the doctrine that regeneration is instantane- 
ous. It suggests the interesting question, whether similar 
exertions of almighty grace may not occur in the case of 
sundry persons who, to all human appearance, die without 
repentance and without hope. We present the query, not to 
encourage the presumption of the indolent, in a matter where 
there is so little ground to presume at all; but to awaken at 
least a gleam of hope in bereaved friends, that God may pos- 
sibly perform in the heart of a sinner, after he has ceased to 
hold communication with the outward world, a work which 
may result*in the salvation of his soul. 


‘** In May, 1811, Elder Case visited the church, and several persons 
who were waiting for baptism now had the privilege of honoring Christ 
in the ordinance, among whom was Mrs. D., whose conversion was too 
remarkable to be forgotten. We had a relation of the circumstances 
connected with that event from herself, and so singular was the work of 
the Holy Spirit, that Eld. Case has all the circumstances, as related by 
her at the time, in perfect recollection. ‘The circumstancese were as 
follows: When but a youth, on a party sleigh-ride from Hampden to 
Bangor, on the river, and in a sleigh drawn by two horses, the ice gave 
way, and Mrs. D., with her companions, was plunged beneath the 
watery element: but fortunately, all but the horses were saved. Dur- 
ing this immersion of Mrs. D., her soul, by the instantaneous and pow- 
erful working of the Spirit, was converted to God. ‘The rapid progress 
of thought and experience in this short moment, as she distinctly recol- 
lects, was, as she was falling, a most vivid and impressive thought of 
death filled her mind. This was instantly succeeded by an overwhelm- 
ing consciousness of her sins, her guilt, and her just condemnation, and 
this with a view of the character and law of God, shining in incompre- 
hensible brightness, reflecting his love and justice; and then, in a 
moment, every energy of her soul seemed concentrated in one unyielding 
desire for mercy. At this instant, those who escaped from the water 
drew her upon the unbroken ice, when her soul was filled with love to 
God and Christ, and her tongue unloosed to praise his name. She says 
that she hardly thought of her temporal salvation, but with unutterable 
astonishment and gratitude she beheld that glorious grace which gave 
her heavenly delight. This was no delusion. Her subsequent life of 
piety is evidence of its reality.”’ 


Other interesting cases might be described ; but our limits 
forbid. The striking peculiarity of this gives it a special 
claim on our attention. 

In a history of the Baptists in Maine, that part which 
relates to their literary and benevolent undertakings, is very 
important. The present work gives us little information 
on these points, except in the most general manner. Sta- 
tistical views of the origin, extent and progress of enter- 
prises which are designed to promote the intellectual and 
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religious welfare of a people, are essential to the distinct- 
ness of our knowledge. In these things, the statistical 
part is the principal, and the rest merely incidental. We 

shall hope for a more thorough and extended chapter re- 

lating to these topics at a future time. For it is in these 

that the true progress of a people is manifested. Intellectual 

culture and enlarged benevolence, promoting refinement and 

influence within the narrow circle of home, the extension of 
the energies of the denomination into a still wider sphere of 
influence and usefulness abroad, and the reaching forth of its 

sympathy and its effort to remote climes,—these are the 
fundamental tests of genuine prosperity and increase. In 

these respects, the Baptists of Maine have a history. It 
should be written and preserved. 

The State of Maine opens to an enterprising, faithful and 
intelligent ministry, a wide and inviting field. It has many 
able churches, where a highly educated ministry is esteemed 
and desired. Many members of the churches are clear 
thinkers, and skilful theologians. ‘Though not educated in 
schools, they have applied their thoughts in solitude to reli- 
gious topics, and they have carefully studied the word of 
God. ‘The result is that they are not only sound in faith, 
but they know how to enunciate their creed with distinctness, 
and to defend it against the opposition of error. Even in 
the newest portions, where the forests are rapidly yielding to 
the woodman’s axe, and the mighty woods are giving place 
to the habitations of civilized man, the religion and the cul- 
ture carried from the older regions render the work of the 
spiritual husbandman comparatively easy. In them also is a 
people prepared for the Lord. 

Mr. M. sets down the number of Baptist churches in 1843, 
at 281; ministers, 203. This leaves 78 churches destitute 
of a settled pastor, even if every minister were actively en- 
gaged in the pastoral work. But some are superannuated ; 
others are engaged, either partially or wholly, in literary or 
other employments ; so that at least one third of the churches 
are probably vacant. Perhaps one half of this third are too 
feeble to sustain the regular ordinances of the gospel, and 
ought, in wisdom, to be merged in other neighboring churches. 
But with these deductions, it is easy to see what a field of 
usefulness remains to be occupied in the State ; and how im- 
portant is the work of those societies, whose object is to aid 
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the rising ministry in obtaining a suitable education for the 
most efficient discharge of their office. The number of 
members in the churches, in the year 1843, was 22,071, 
being an average of nearly 79 members to each church, and 
108 to every minister. ‘The population of the State, by the 
last census, was 502,000; this would give, as the proportion 
of members of the Baptist church, nearly one in every twen- 
ty-two of the whole population. Great, indeed is the 
increase with which God has crowned the labors of his ser- 
vants. What an army of faithful brethren, for such we trust 
they are, have sprung up around and beyond where the little 
church in Kittery, in 1682, languished less than a year and 
then died; and where, eighty-five years later, Hezekiah 
Smith organized its successor, a feeble band of eight males 
and four females. When William Screven, in 1683, “to 
avoid the embarrassments of clerical oppression, and to shun 
the evils of slander and calumny, accompanied with his 
family and some of his suffering brethren, left the province,” 

he scarcely dreamed that churches should so soon spring up in 
the wilderness, and the ordinances of the New Testament be 
administered, according to apostolic usage, by more than four 
hundred ministers, to many thousand believers. When in 
1768, Joshua Emery and John Gowen, were fined and im- 
prisoned, because they conscientiously followed the foot- 
steps of the Redeemer, contrary to the prevailing custom, 
how little did they imagine that within less than four-fifths 
of a century, nearly one in twenty-two of a population of 
more than half a million, penetrating through those almost 
unbroken forests, would visibly put on Christ, by being 
“buried with him in baptism!’ When the Rev. Mr. Case, 
on Nov. 4,° 1783, baptized one female, the first time he 
administered the ordinance in Maine, how small was the 
prospect that within his life-time, hundreds of churches, and 
thousands of converts would be gathered in, as the harvest, of 
which this was the first fruits. When in 1787, he sat as 
Moderator of the first Association, composed of three 
churches, which embraced in all 183 members,—the whole 
assembly finding sufficient accommodation in a private room 
in a log house,—it would have required a large share of 
faith to believe that the President of that little company 
would see the feeble band of disciples multiplied more than a 
hundred fold; and that the baptized church in Maine would 
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so soon become a true Rehoboth,* “lengthening her cords and 
strengthening her stakes,” till, through her hallowed influ- 
ence, she should embrace a nation on the other side of the 
globe, and bring them into the fold of Christ. He is faithful 
that hath promised, “he that goeth forth and weepeth, bear- 
ing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” Epiror. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LEARNED MEN. 


Tue writer is not of the number of those who believe a 
college education indispensable to-a preacher of the gospel. 
He admits, however, that no one should be encouraged to 
engage in expounding the Bible, unless he possess a respect- 
able share of knowledge. If one is to teach others, he 


must of necessity know something—generally more than his 
hearers. ‘To show the influence which men of such qual- 
ifications have exerted and continue to exert upon the Bap- 
tist denomination, is the object of this article. 

Let us look at the originators of Rhode Island College, 
the first put into operation by the Baptists in these United 
States, and the only one in existence half a century before 
any other was attempted. In whose mind was conceived 
the design, and who were the active agents in establishing 
and endowing this powerful engine for the wide spreading 
of truth? James Manning, a graduate of New Jersey Col- 
lege, Morgan Edwards, of Bristol Seminary, England, Heze- 
kiah Smith, a graduate of Princeton, and other friends of 
learning. ‘Through the efforts and influence of such men, 
funds were collected; the wealth which was stored with the 
Browns and others, was poured out to erect and sustain the 
Institution. 





* Rehoboth signifies “ space, extension.” Isaac called one of his wells Reho- 
both ; “and he said, For now the Lord hath made room for us, and we shall be 
fruitful in the land.” See Gen. 26: 22. Mr. Case was born at Rehoboth, Mass. 
A. D. 1761. 
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Now form an estimate of all the good which Rhode Island 
College has accomplished,—the many enlightened ministers 
and statesmen that have gone forth from its halls to plead 
for the salvation of sinners,—to advocate the principles of 
truth and justice, and to defend the doctrine of religious lib- 
erty in our land; and you have some faint idea of the value 
of their existence who originated and established it. 

But our learned men, few at that period, were not idle in 
other parts of the country. Oliver Hart and Richard Fur- 
man, with their associates, were preparing means to educate 
mind in South Carolina. In 1756, one hundred and 
thirty-three pounds were raised for education, and Evans 
Pugh, Samuel Stillman and Edmund Botsford, shared in its 
benefits. Funds were also collected in that region in 1774, 
to aid Rhode Island College. ‘The academies of Messrs. 
Eaton and Jones in the Middle States were reared for the 
same noble object, and sent forth many ministers and others 
to enlighten the public mind. 

The influence exerted by Dr. Maxcy, from 1804:to 1820, 
in the Southern States, is still felt and acknowledged. The 
graduates of South Carolina College, have a veneration for 
the talents and memory of its first distinguished President, 
that will live with them through their earthly pilgrimage. 
They will never forget his learned lectures, his varied learn- 
ing, nor his soul-stirring eloquence. 

Who for half a century shaped the movements and con- 
trolled the measures of the Charleston and Georgia Associa- 
tions, and rendered them the most efficient bodies of the 
kind in the country? Richard Furman and Jesse Mercer, 
men who honored learning, and labored under disadvantages 
to store their minds with its treasures. While other large 
bodies, composed of similar materials, were content at their 
sessions to choose a moderator and clerk, and pass a few un- 
important resolutions, these were evolving plans to diffuse 
the blessings of education, especially among the ministers, 
and to bring “the sacramental host of God’s elect,” to 
enlarged action and self-denying duty. In the bounds of 
the Georgia Association, in 1804, it was resolved to establish 
a college. 

In the field where a pious but illiterate minister labors, 
many educated men will regard the claims of religion as be- 
neath their attention—they will remain skeptical, and fre- 
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quently neutralize all the influence which he for years has 
controlled for good. Such is not the case in the region 
where Robert B. Semple exhibited truth with a master’s 
hand. His efforts in moulding the principles of the denomi- 
nation and community are still visible. ‘Those in the higher 
circles, as well as ripe scholars, those highest in office, through 
the influence of truth as dropped from his lips, were won 
over to the Saviour’s standard. Respect for religion and good 
order, even among the wealthy and educated in King and 
Queen Co., Va., is strikingly manifest. It is pleasant to pass 
through a region where so much weight of character labored, 
and prayed, and wept for the salvation of the people ; for 
they hold all connected with such a laborer in the highest 
respect. His name is precious in their memories. 

No man, prominent for his talents and distinguished for 
his literary attainments, has left his impress on the denomi- 
nation in North Carolina, though the pioneers were excellent, 
laborious men. Little was done in this State to elevate the 
character and concentrate the energies of the Baptists, till 
within some sixteen years past; then a few young men, most 
of them from other States, began to call attention to the 
value of an educated ministry, and concert in action; their 
labors have been crowned with surprising success. 

In particular departments, some have risen up and exerted 
a powerful influence in inducing others to acquire an edu- 
cation. A Mr. Davis, it is stated, though a poor man, was 
the instrument of educating nearly fifty young ministers ; 
i. e., he urged on them their duty, and by his indefatigable 
efforts persuaded those in possession of funds to contribute 
for their benefit. 

In establishing and conducting periodicals, those formers 
of correct public sentiment, the strength of some men’s gen- 
ius has been put forth with great effect. The few numbers 
of the Christian Review, which the youthful Knowles issued, 
contain a perfume sufficient to embalm his memory, and 
render it sweet to the lovers of literature in distant coming 
ages. 

The influence exerted by teachers in academies and high 
schools, ought not to be overlooked. Many men, ministers 
among them, have been constrained to conduct such institu- 
tions, not only to furnish means of sustenance for their 
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families, but for the opportunities the employment affords of 
giving a right direction to vigorous minds in the pursuit of 
knowledge. A mighty mass of intellectuai strength has 
been controlled and brought to bear beneficially on the cause 
of Christ, which otherwise had been wasted upon law or 
medicine. 

But prior to 1814, the date of the formation of our Gen- 
eral Missionary Convention, the influence exerted in particu- 
lar regions, and the minds that swayed public opinion there, 
were not felt and appreciated by all. The denomination is 
greatly indebted to the spirit-stirring genius of Luther Rice, 
to introduce us to acquaintance with one another, and to 
concentrate our energies in ‘the great work of evangelizing 
the heathen of Asia and other barbarous countries. Whata 
mighty change was effected by his indefatigable labors! Soon 
education for the ministry became an absorbing topic in every 
part of our land; and Hamilton, Waterville, College Hill, 
Georgetown, Newton, Wake Forest, Granville, Alton, and 
Penfield, were associated with literature. What an impor- 
tant epoch is 1814 to our baptized Israel! Prior to this, 
we were a disjointed mass, accomplishing but little compara- 
tively, because we were not united. 

It is true, that other than learned men labored side by side 
with those revered men, and furnished means to carry forward 
the plans they had evolved ; but they were the master-spirits 
in mighty concerns, and baptized their coadjutors into their 
feelings and sentiments. ‘Those thus influenced, have, in their 
turn, operated upon others, till we can now number within 
our churches some sixty Presidenis and Professors in Col- 
leges, and Theological Seminaries ; some twelve hundred to 
fifteen hundred graduates, and a larger number of men whose 
attainments are nearly equal to those of graduates. In pro- 
portion to a man’s knowledge, ceteris paribus, will be his 
influence in society. A man of piety, with little learning of 
the schools, will exert a happy influence ; but store his mind 
with information, and his moral power will be greatly en- 
hanced ; others will give credit to his words, and be swayed 
and moulded by his opinions. 

It may be answered, that our increase and the prevalence 
of our distinguishing sentiments, owe more to their intrinsic 
worth than to any instrumentalities that could be wielded by 
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learned men. Let those who think so compare our numbers 
and influence in 1792, and in 1842, a period of just half a 
century. 

The opinion was entertained some forty years ago, by the 
enemies of Baptist sentiments,—so inveterate was the preju- 
dice against them,—that no one of the despised sect had 
talent enough to comprehend the studies prescribed in a col- 
lege course, and consequently, no learned men could ever rise 
up in their midst. But this slander has been lived down. 
Hundreds of their sons have taken the highest honors in 
our colleges, and borne away the palm in classes of from 
eighty to ninety noble competitors. 

It is freely admitted that there was, in the minds of the 
the older ministers, antipathy to learned men; and from this 
the odium associated with the whole denomination had its 
origin. But there was a rich soil for the existence of this 
antipathy : it was engendered by the cruel treatment which 
some of their number had received from accredited learned 
men—men that abused, traduced, and imprisoned them, and 
attempted to prevent their proclaiming free salvation to ever 
creature. ‘This treatment they endured in the days of Roger 
Williams ; and for a century and a half, they were subject to 
fines, they were restrained in their civil rights, and that too, 
by those who sustained the reputation of being learned. 
Did not nature dictate suspicion in regard to all who had 
been concerned in persecution ; and would not this suspicion, 
by association of ideas, reach even to their ways, and meas- 
ures, and qualities? So frail is our nature, that the impris- 
oned and cruelly treated can scarcely disconnect their prisons 
and stripes from the officer of justice who merely administers 
the laws, and who, in tears of sorrow, might have inflicted 
the punishment. He who is acquainted with human nature, 
is at no loss to ascertain the true reason of unfriendliness to 
those in power and all their learned abettors. 

But there was another solid objection to education in the 
minds of the early ministers ;—this was, that many were 
educated merely to fill the office “for a morsel of bread,” 
and wholly destitute of the gracious qualifications which 
ought to be found in such as minister in sacred things. 
They did not, however, oppose knowledge ;_ they stored their 
own minds with it, and urged it upon others; and no race of 
men was more indefatigable and self-denying in labors to pro- 
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claim salvation to a lost world. They were not like the self- 
styled primitives of the present age. They opposed the 
monstrous and destructive error, that a college education 
qualifies to preach “ the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 

To the names mentioned above, and to many to which deli- 
cacy forbids us to allude, we owe a heavy debt of gratitude 
for their untiring labors, into the fruits of which we have 
entered. They were not men of wealth and leisure, enjoy- 
ing otium cum dignitate, and who entered upon the im- 
provements in the ‘denomination to find an outlet for wealth, 
a good investment for capital, or an easy path to distinction ; 
they were generally in moderate circumstances, most of them 
absolutely poor; and they denied themselves the conven- 
iences, and even the necessaries of life, and expended their 
hard earnings in planning and establishing institutions to ben- 
efit coming generations. We feel their influence. Though 
dead, their labors speak to us, and will tell on our destinies 
for ages to come. 

Who have met and vanquished the uncircumcised giants 
in the great battles of denominational peculiarities? Our 
learned men. Who have translated into the languages of 
the heathen the words of eternal life, and thus given those 
who had no ideas of the true God, correct knowledge of his 
character? Learned men. Who have corrected the erro- 
neous sentiments rife in our country, and given merited casti- 
gation to the perverters of truth? Learned men. It is not 
our purpose to eulogize them, for their labors and writings are 
their eulogy. Gale and Gill, Backus and Baldwin, Fuller 
and Furman, Manning and Maxcy, Stillman and Staughton, 
with many other choice spirits, will be remembered as long 
as truth is valuable, religious liberty desirable, and the main- 
tenance of Bible teachings and ordinances at any sacrifice, 
worthy our vigorous efforts. A. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE MYTHICAL INTERPRETATION OF STRAUSS. 
































“Tr is but justice to ask,” says Strauss, in the introduction 
to his Life of Jesus, “ that he who undertakes to judge of 
this book should lay aside all religious prejudice, and come 
to the examination, not with fanatical prepossessions, but 
with scientific coolness and impartiality.” We concede the 
justice of this demand ; but would beg him to remember that 
there is as much danger of prejudging on the one side as the 
other. His book professes to be an examination into the his- 
torical truth of the four Gospels. Their historical truth he 
denies. But upon what grounds? Not from the absence of 
historical evidence, nor principally from self-contradictions 
and other internal marks of falsehood. 'To these arguments 
he gives little weight. He settles the question, he thinks, by 
asserting that God acts immediately on the universe, only as 
i a whole; but on parts of it, he always acts through the me- 
; diation of all the other parts. So true is this, says he, and 
so firmly is the faith in this truth implanted in man, that we 
not only cannot believe in a miracle, i. e., an immediate act 
of God’s power, but we cannot even imagine it. ‘The Gos- 
pels tell us of miracles; they cannot, therefore, be histori- 
cally true. 

Is not this a begging of the question? Shall we settle 
points of history by an appeal to philosophy? Is not this 
metaphysical prepossession, at least as unscientific, as that 
“edifying tone of devotion,” which he sneeringly attributes 
to some works of criticism ? 

i But let us examine this specimen of philosophy, and see 
/ whether it really bears upon the question of miracles. Even 
if we grant that God acts only by general laws, we deny 
neither the possibility nor the value of the miraculous acts of 
Jesus. 

s| We do not deny their possibility; for in order to do that, 
we must assume that we know all the general laws of the 
universe and all their results,—an assumption which certainly 
will not be made by any man of reasonable modesty. Nor 
do we deny their value as credentials of authority from God. 
Believe that Jesus called Lazarus back from the tomb, where 
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he had lain for four days,—believe that Jesus, after crucifix- 
ion, and after a wound in the side which reached the heart, 
rose on the third day from the grave,—and we shall be forced 
to acknowledge his authority from God, whatever theories 
we may form about the laws by which these events took 
place. 

But we are not willing to grant that God acts immediately 
on the universe only as a whole. ‘To us it appears that he 
acts immediately on every part, and on the whole only as an 
ageregate of parts. Much less can we grant, that he cannot 
act on parts, except through the medium of all the other 
parts. If we believe in God’s existence at all, and Strauss 
professes to believe in it, our idea of God must include that 
of his freedom. Nay, his freedom is that very thing which 
makes him God; for without that, he would be but Power, 
Love, and Wisdom, instead of the Almighty, thrice Holy, 
and Allwise One. And if he be free, how can we, since he 
also is Almighty, say with any shadow of reason, that he is 
restricted from any mode of possible action? If, then, Strauss 
is wrong in prejudging an historical question by an appeal to 
philosophy, how much more unreasonable is he, when the 
philosophy to which he appeals is itself fundamentally false, 
and would not bear upon the question, were it true ! 

To pass this point, it being plain that here, at least, Strauss 
has taken the wrong path, let us see whither he is led. 

The accounts of miracles, says he, cannot be literally 
true, for that destroys the unity of the laws of nature ; neither 

can they be accounts of natural events, for this interpretation 
offers too great violence to the language ; neither can they 
be fables; for no fables could be so filled with divine truth 
and beauty; no fables could have gained such wondrous 
power over the hearts of men. It remains, then, only to 
pronounce them myths, stories formed gradually and without 
design, by the efficacy of those religious ideas which they 
embody. ‘The religious faith of the Jews had formed mythi- 
eal accounts of ancient prophets who held communion with 
God, and wrought miracles by his power ; while their religious 
hope had formed predictions of the Messiah, who should be 
greater than all the prophets of olden days. While this ex- 
pectation of a Messiah was at its height, Jesus appeared in 
Jerusalem ; and, by the astonishing wisdom and beauty of 
his language, and the divine energy of his virtue, convinced 





many that he indeed was very Christ. This belief being 
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strong in the hearts of those who knew his worth, and who by 
nature were disposed to receive spiritual truth, they preached 
him as Christ to the world. ‘The world received him as 
such ; and receiving him, soon believed that he had done all 
that the Messiah was expected to do. ‘Thus the myths and 
predictions of the Old ‘Testament led gradually to the forma- 
tion of the stories of the New. : 

Such is the mythical interpretation of Strauss; and one 
hardly knows which most to admire, the boldness of his un- 
warranted hypothesis, or the coolness with which he calls it 
a scientific induction, and claims for it a calm and scientific 
examination. 

There is first, an assumption that there was no revelation 
through Moses. ‘This point we cannot yield ; there are argu- 
ments enough, independent of Christianity, to prove to the 
satisfaction of some men, as sound thinkers as Dr. Strauss, that 
Moses was an inspired teacher, through whom miracles were 
wrought. ‘These arguments must be rebutted by something 
more weighty than a mere assumption of their insufficiency. 

And secondly, this hypothesis assumes that the Gospels 
were not written until after the apostolic age. For Strauss 
admits that these myths could not have been formed by those 
who were eye-witnesses of the life of Jesus, nor by those of 
their contemporaries who lived in the same country. Every 
argument, therefore, which goes to prove that the Gospels and 
Acts are of Jewish origin, and were written in the times of the 
apostles, goes directly towards overthrowing the mythical 
interpretation. ‘That there are such arguments, and argu- 
ments overwhelming, both in number and weight, is generally 
admitted by the best scholars of every nation. Paley’s Hore 
Pauline amounts to a practical demonstration of the genuine- 
ness of Paul’s Epistles, and the authenticity of the Book of 
Acts. And if the evidence for the genuineness of the Gospels 
has never been presented in so compact a form, it is still 
greater in amount, and, if possible, more convincing to an 
unbiased mind. How is this evidence met by Strauss? By 
merely a few pages, in which he endeavors to show, since he 
despairs of doing more, that we have no proof of the recep- 
tion of the four Gospels earlier than the middle of the second 
century. He does not make out this point; but if he did, 
what follows? The books must have been written some 
years before their reception; and the belief in the miracles 
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must have preceded the writing of the books. Hence, since 
the Gospels are confessedly of Jewish origin, we find b 
Strauss’s own confession, a belief in the miracles of Jesus 
prevalent in the very country where he lived, before the eye- 
witnesses of his life had passed away. Is this possible, sup- 
posing the mythical interpretation correct ? 

This question of the date of the gospel is the most impor- 
tant point to be settled in the discussion of the matter. And 
as the whole Christian church, and the vast majority of the 
most learned critics, concur in ascribing the books of the New 
Testament to apostolic times, the burden of proof certainly 
rests upon Strauss. He has treated the question far too briefly 
-and too superficially, in the few pages he has given to it, and 
has fallen very far short either of disproving their apostolic 
origin, or tracing their origin to a time even so late as the 
middle of the second century. 

So, likewise, in his treatment of the internal evidence. 
The disagreements which he points out in the stories of the 
evangelists, seldom amount to enough to weaken their credi- 
bility ; while the wonderful marks of truth pointed out by 
writers on the other side, remain of full force and weight. A 
fable, like the Water Witch, may designedly counterfeit the 
marks of truth; but a myth, however particular it may be in 
incident, cannot, since it is formed without design, drop its 
mythic air, nor assume the bearing of truth so wonderfully as 
the gospel narrative. 

Nor does Strauss satisfactorily show how Jesus persuaded 
such multitudes that he was the Messiah, without the aid of 
miracles. ‘The rapid spread of Christianity in the first cen- 
tury is undisputed. How came the simple moral teaching of 
Jesus to spread so rapidly, and subdue so many hearts? Will 
the expectation of a Messiah explain it? But the Messiah 
was expected to be a prince of outward power and miracle. 
How then could the humble Jesus, without miracle, satisfy 
that expectation ? 

The interpretation of Strauss goes in the face of historical 
evidence, which he has feebly attempted to weaken, but can- 
not overthrow, and is built upon a philosophical prepossession 
which is wholly unfounded, and would not pertain to the 
question, were its foundations real. We reject it, therefore, 
not in obedience to fanatical prejudice, but in obedience to 
the laws of historical evidence, and the teachings of sober 
common sense. T. Bs 
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ARTICLE Y. 


THE DIVINE INSTITUTIONS OF FIRMIANUS LACTANTIUS. 


Firmiant Lacranta Opera ad optimorum librorum fidem 
emendavit et cum selecta lectionum varietate edidit O. 
Fripouinus Frirzscue, Theol. D. et in Academia Turi- 
censi Prof. Publ. Ord. Pars I. Insrrrutronum Drv. L. 
V. priores. Lipsie #sumptibus et typis Bernh. 'Tauchnitz, 
Jr. 1842, 


Tuts volume is the tenth of Gersdorf’s Bibliotheca Patrum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum Selecta. ‘The work, as thus far 
published, is a very attractive one, both on account of the 
authors whom it brings within our reach at a moderate 
expense, and of the accuracy and beauty of the typographi- 
cal execution. We trust the editor will be encouraged to 
proceed in his undertaking, and that an adequate acquaint- 
ance with the Latin Christian fathers will not, hereafter, 
require the possession of huge and costly folios. 

We shall proceed, without delay, to the purpose of the 
present article, which is, to give a brief account of Lactan- 
tius, and a somewhat copious view of the principal labor of 
his pen, the Divine Institutions. It may be proper to men- 
tion, that as the volume named above contains only five of 
the seven books which coinpose the Institutions, we have 
employed, for the remaining two, the Paris edition of Lac- 
tantius’ works, by Le Brun and Du Fresnoy, published in 


. 1748. 


The materials for a biography of Lactantius are very 
meagre. He was more occupied in study and writing, than 
in the scenes of active life; and consequently, the incidents 
are but few. He was born in the third century, not far 
from the year 250. ‘There is no information as to the place 
of his birth. Some have thought, in consequence solely, 
however, of his name, Firmianus, that he was a native of the 
town of Firmum, now Firmo, of Italy.* But as he was 





*In modern editions of his works, Lactantius bears the name Lucius Celius 
(or Cecilius) Firmianus Lactantius. Among the ancients, he is no where thus 
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educated at Sicca, in Numidia, under Arnobius, a distin- 
guished teacher of rhetoric, the conclusion is more probable 
that he was born in Africa. 

It is the common opinion of writers, that he was of heathen 
parentage. ‘This may be true; the evidence of it, however, 
consists in a few expressions which have been understood as 
relating to himself, but which, in the judgment of Dr. Lardner, 
relate to the whole company of Christians, whom he repre- 
sents as having been formerly of the heathen; as having been 
delivered from error, and having been taught righteousness. 
To Lardner’s view we feel compelled to assent; making, 
however, the additional suggestion, that in some of these pas- 
sages reference may have been had by Lactantius to any 
serious-minded persons who might honor him with a reading. 
Having no information on the subject from ancient writers, 
and no satisfactory intimations in his works, we are contented 
to remain in ignorance concerning it.* 

At an early age he is said to have given promise of emi- 
nence asa writer. His reputation was subsequently such, 
that the emperor Diocletian, who had established his resi- 
dence at Nicomedia, in Bithynia, and was desirous to make 
that city the rival of Rome, invited Lactantius to settle there, 
as a teacher of rhetoric. As, however, Nicomedia was a 
Grecian city, there was not much demand for a Latin 
professor in that branch of study. The fewness of his pupils 
gave him opportunity for employing himself in writing ; + an 








named; but is called Firmianus, or Lactantius. In some manuscripts of his 
works, the name Lucius Cecilius occurs; and in one, the name Lucius Celius 
(Mohler’s Patrologie). Hence the four names have been combined. 

* This is a matter, in itself, of no particular importance. But as writers have 
been somewhat positive, and even Mohler, in his learned Patrologie (Regensburg, 

840), expresses the same opinion, and refers to the customary passages, it may 

be instructive to see on how slight a foundation a theory can be built. One of 
the phrases referred to, as indicating the heathen parentage of Lactantius, is, “Nos 
qui ex gentibus sumus.” Now see it in its connection,—‘‘ Exheredatos autem 
esse Judeos, quia Christum reprobaverunt, et nos, qui sumus ex gentibus, in 
eorum locum adoptatos, scripturis adprobatur.” Epit. Div. Inst.,c. 48. Another 
passage is, ‘Liberati ab errore, quo implicati tenebamur, formatique ad verum Dei 
cultum.” In the paragraph from which this is taken, Lactantius is describing 
three steps by which we may attain to the truth; the third of which is, to ac- 
knowledge, as the messenger of God, him whom he has sent,—“ Quo docente, liber- 
ati ab errore, quo implicati tenebamur, formatique ad verum Dei cultum, justitiam 
disceremus.”” De Ira Dei, c. 2. The remaining passage is near the close of the 
Institutions, where he exhorts “‘all to embrace true wisdom, by whose aid terrestrial 
things being contemned, and the errors to which we were before subject being 
abandoned, we may seek the everlasting rewards of the heavenly treasure.”’ Lib. 
VII, 27. 

tPenuria discipulorum (ob Grecam videlicet civitatem) ad scribendum se 
contulit. Jerome; Catal. Scrip. Eccles. 
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employment more congenial with his inclinations than the 
practice of a Roman advocate, and perhaps more adapted to 
his peculiar endowments.* 

From Nicomedia he was called, at an advanced period of 
life, into Gaul, by Constantine the Great, to be preceptor of 
his eldest son, Crispus, who had already been advanced to 
the rank of Cesar in the imperial government, and was 
regarded as the presumptive heir of the empire. In the 
language of Gibbon (History, ch. X VIII), “ Lactantius, the 
most eloquent of the Christians,” was “admirably qualified 
to form the taste, and to excite the virtues, of his illustrious 
disciple.” - As Crispus was much occupied with the cares 
of government, the labors of Lactantius, in his honorable 
position, could not have been very regular, nor pressing. 
According to Eusebius, however, they met with an ample 
return, in the excellent character which they formed, or 
fostered, in Crispus. It is worthy of notice, that Lactantius 
no where mentions the distinction which had thus been con- 
ferred on him. His modesty left it for others to record the 
fact of his having been the teacher of Constantine’s son. 
Nor did this distinction elevate him from the comparative 
poverty in which he had lived. 

Whether his poverty was the result of principle, or merely 
of circumstances, or of neglect on the part of the great, who 
seemed ready to call him into service, we are not informed. 
Jerome’s remark [in the Chronic. ad ann. 318], that Lac- 
tantius was so poor as frequently to be even without the 
necessaries of life, can scarcely be true in reference to the 
period during which he was the preceptor of Crispus. We 
can easily imagine, however, that a Roman teacher in a 
Greek city, and a Christian scholar in times of severe perse- 
cution, and in an age when valuable books, existing only in 
the form of manuscripts, were very costly, could hardly have 
accumulated property. But whatever was the cause, a state 
of poverty was no great trial to him; for, he regarded it, in 
speculation at least, as not only favorable, but necessary, to 
virtue ; and the contrary state as eminently dangerous to 
virtue and salvation. He thought himself, too (such is the 





*Equidem tametsi operam dederim, ut quantulamcunque dicendi assequerer 
facultatem propter studium docendi, tamen eloquens nunquam fui, quippe qui 
forum ne attigerim quidem. Div. Inst., Lib. III, 15. 

t Jerome has recorded the fact. 
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Christian sentiment he expresses in his Opificio Dei, 20), 
to have enjoyed enough of life, and to have sufficiently 
well acted the part of a man, if by his labors he might 
rescue others from their errors and contribute to their sal- 
vaton. 

He lived to a good old age, and died about the year 325, 
probably at Treves [anc. Treviri], which was the capital of 
Gaul, and had been the residence of Crispus. 

Lactantius is known to us mainly as an author. The works 
of his which have come down to our day, are mostly religious 
treatises of a philosophical character, the aim of which was, 
to sap the foundations of the heathen religion then prevalent 
in the Roman empire, and to vindicate the religion of Christ. 
It is from this point of view that he ought to be judged ; for 
however defective, or erroneous even, in some respects was 
his conception of Christianity, it was not so much his pur- 
pose systematically to exhibit its doctrines, as favorably to 
impress intelligent pagans in regard to it, and to confirm, in 
those days of trial and persecution, the wavering faith of 
many professed disciples of Jesus. For this work he seems 
to have been eminently qualified. His reading was very ex- 
tensive, particularly of authors, both in prose ‘and poetry, in 
whose works the current moral and religious principles were 
presented, either systematically or more incidentally. ‘To 
such authors he refers with much copiousness and facility, 
and turns them to account, by showing their coincidence with 
dis own views, or by exposing their errors. Besides his 
ample stores of learning, which could not but ensure him 
respect, the familiar acquaintance which he possessed with 
the works of the best writers, and the intellectual habits 
which, as a rhetorician, he was led to cultivate, secured for 
him the advantages of an attractive style of writing. The 
most passionate admirer of Cicero, of Virgil, or of Horace, 
could find little, if any thing, to complain of, in regard to 
easy and polished diction, on turning to the pages of Lac- 
tantius. It is little praise, we know, to say of him that, 
with the sole exception, according to Mohler, of Am- 
brose and Sulpicius Severus, he has no equal among all 
the Latin Christian Fathers, in point of style; for very few 
of them betray much refinement in this particular. But Lac- 
tantius formed himself by a different model from theirs ; and 
whether it was the result of designed, or of insensible imita- 
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tion of Cicero, to whose merits he did ample justice,* while 
yet he exposed his deficiencies on moral subjects, there has 
been accorded to him with great unanimity the honorable 
appellation of the Christian Cicero.t In the language of a 
writer in the Biographie Universelle, “there is the same pu- 
rity, the same dignity, the same clearness, the same elegance, 
in the one as in the other. Some moderns consider Lactan- 
tius more declamatory ; others in their enthusiasm, elevate 
him above Cicero, for the depth and sublimity of his thoughts ; 
but Lactantius is indebted for this advantage to the divine 
maxims of the gospel, which were unknown to Cicero. His 
erudition was very extensive.[ He was acquainted with the 
works of profane authors, as well as of the ecclesiastical 
writers who preceded him; he frequently lays them under 
contribution, and enriches his own works from theirs.” 

To us it seems a singular favor of divine Providence, that 
such a man was raised up in an age which was both super- 
stitious and fastidious ; needing not only a Christian advocate, 
but an advocate in the person of a Christian scholar.$ 
Whether he had opportunity to render any service to the 
suffering Christians in the dreadful persecution under Diocle- 
tian, during the whole of which it would seem that he lived 
in Nicomedia, we have no means of information. We may 
believe from the tone of his writings, so steady and unflinch- 
ing, that he would not have been slow to perform any 
service which was in his power, in behalf of Christianity. 
Indeed, it is matter of surprise how he escaped unharmed in 
those times of peril. But he was spared for literary services, 
which in the following reign of Constantine, would materially 
contribute to the downfall of paganism. 

The principal works of Lactantius are the following. I. 
A treatise, On the Workmanship of God; the design of 
which was to vindicate divine Providence by a careful sur- 
vey of the structure of man. II. The Divine Institutions, 





*Cicero, idem perfectus orator, idem summus philosophus. Lib. III, 14. Quis 
enim veram viam teneret, errante Cicerone? Lib. 1II, 15. Summus ille noster 
Platonis imitator. Lib. III, 25. 

t It would hardly be amiss to trace this honor back to the time of Jerome. He 
says [ep. 13 ad Paulin.], Lactantius, quasi quidam fluvius eloquentie Tulliane. 

es vir omnium suo tempore eruditissimus. Jerome, Chronic. ad 
ann. 318, 

§ This remark does not overlook the deficiencies of Lactantius, as an expound- 
er of Christian doctrine. In this respect, Jerome well said of him—Utinam tam 
nostra confirmare potuisset, quam facile aliena destruxit. Ep. 13 ad Paulin. 
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in seven books ; in which he exposes the errors and absurdity 

of the prevalent heathen religion, and advocates the claims 

of Christianity. II. An Epitome of the Institutions. This 

presents the substance of the Institutions in a smaller com- 

pass, and gives, in some places, matter not found in the larger 

work. IV. A treatise on the Anger of God; in opposition 

to the Epicurean dogma, that the Supreme Being exercises 

neither anger, nor favor, towards men, but is wholly indiffer- 
ent to their concerns ; and to the doctrine of the Stoics, that i 
God is only merciful, to the exclusion of anger. V. A trea- 

tise on the Deaths of Persecutors ; written after the persecu- 

tion under Diocletian, and designed to confirm the divine 

origin of Christianity, by the miserable deaths of its persecutors. 

The authorship of this treatise is not fully established; yet 

the evidence of its belonging to Lactantius seems prepon- 

derant. 

There were, also, some minor works, of which, however, 
several have perished. Of these, Jerome mentions the Sym- 
posium, or Banquet, a poem written during his school-days 
in Africa; the journey from Africa to Nicomedia, also in 
verse ; the Grammarian; several volumes of epistles to 
Asclepiades, to Probus, to Severus, to Demetrianus; and a 
work on the Persecution, which may possibly be the same 
as the one entitled, The Deaths of Persecutors. 

Passing by all his other works, we purpose to give a some- 
what extended view of his Divine Instrrutions. 

Christianity had long been engaged in an unequal conflict 
with heathenism, so far as human forces on both sides were 
concerned. ‘The power, the wealth, the learning of the em- 
pire, and all the prejudices of the people, were arrayed 
against it. Besides the public hostility by which it was as- 
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sailed, private reproaches and taunts were perpetually thrown . 
out to the annoyance of the Christians and the intimidation i 
of pagans who might betray a leaning towards the hated A 
religion. At the close of the third book of the Institutions, f 
there is a very distinct mention of the charge of folly, which 4 
the worshippers of the gods were in the habit of making 4 


against the followers of Christ.* ‘Why do they regard us,”’ : 
asks Lactantius in another passage, “as fools and drivelings 
for following a Master who, by the confession of their own 
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* Stultitiam, quam nobis isti deorum cultores objectare non desinunt. 
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gods, is wise?”?* At the opening of the fifth book, a com- 
plaint is made of the neglect which Christian arguments met 
with from the idolaters, and their unwillingness carefully to 
read defences of the new religion, lest conviction of its 
truth should be the result, and they should not be able to 
condemn and harm the Christians. ‘The idolaters, in conse- 
quence, subjected Christians to torture and death, while yet 
they could give no reason for their hatred. “ They defile 
themselves,” says Lactantius, “with the blood of innocent 
men, and by loathsome cruelties to their bodies miserably 
harass minds which have been dedicated to God.” In the 
midst of reproaches and persecutions, there were, he observes, 
among the Christians, some who needed confirmation in the 
faith, as the unpropitious circumstances of the times made 
them waver. ‘There was too, he suggests, a great deficiency 
of able teachers who might expose the public errors, and in 
an attractive manner defend the cause of truth. The heath- 
ens who were able, and inclined, to attack Christianity, took 
advantage of this circumstance. ‘T'wo writers, in particular, 
Lactantius mentions (V. 2.), who thus assailed the religion 
of Christ, while he was a professor of rhetoric in Nicome- 
dia, and at the time when the splendid Christian temple of 
that city was demolished by the pagans. One of these, who 
made great pretensions to philosophy, but whose life poorly 
corresponded to his teaching, published three books against 
Christianity, advising its followers to renounce it, and escape 
the horrid tortures to ‘which it exposed them. The other, who 
was himself one of the magistrates and a principal instigator 
of the persecution, more shrewdly sought his evil purpose, by 
writing not against, but to, the Christians, with great appa- 
rent humanity seeking their welfare by enticing them from 
so hazardous a religion. This writer charged the Scriptures 
with being false and discordant with themselves; and espe- 
cially labored to bring Paul and Peter and the other disciples 
into contempt, as illiterate and low-bred men. 

Such being the circumstances of the times, Lactantius felt 
himself called on to vindicate the true religion. He was 
anxious to keep alive the courage of the faithful; and to 
prevent the fall of those who were not sufficiently steadfast. 
Among these latter were some who had acquired a degree of 





* Lib. IV, 13. 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. 36 
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learning,* and who naturally sought in the defenders of 
Christianity, a respectable amount of literary attainment, for 
the lack of which in Christian writers they might prefer 
heathen authors. Besides, by giving a defence of true reli- 
gion a literary charm, he hoped that many, even of its 
enemies, might be unconsciously drawn to an examination of 
it, and discover that true wisdom and true religion are con- 
joined. ‘The advantage of being able to plead the cause of 
truth the more effectively, he considered a most gratifying 
result of his former studies and labors, while teaching oratory. 
With the consciousness, but without the pride, of ability to 
maintain the cause of Christianity against the pretensions of 
heathenism, and with a becoming sense of the importance of 
his undertaking, he addressed himself to the work. 

The first Book, on Faust Rexigion, examines the preva- 
lent system of heathenism. ‘The author here waives the ques- 
tion, whether there is a Providence which governs all things ; 
because the opponents of such a Providence, Democritus, 
for instance, Epicurus, and others, have been sufficiently 
answered by other philosophers, particularly by the Stoics 
and by Cicero. ‘The question which he proposes to discuss 
is, whether the universe is governed by one God, or by many ? 
Whether, in other words, there are more gods than one? 
Every man’s reason, he says, readily acknowledges that there 
must be a God who formed, and who governs, all things. 
Now, what need is there of more gods than one, for the 
government of the universe? If many are necessary, and 
no one singly is adequate to this office, then each is defi- 
cient in power. Perfection belongs, therefore, to no one; 
and the greater the number of gods, the less is the power of 
each. Besides, the idea of unity is involved in the eternity 
and incorruptibility of God; for that which is capable of 
division is also liable to destruction. 

It may be objected, that the work of divine Providence is 
too immense for one Being. In reply, it is suggested, that 
all the qualities which can be conceived of as necessary to 
this work, and which might seem to require many gods, are 
to be considered as centering in one divine Being. Should 
it be objected, that all the gods are as complete and perfect 
as that one God, it is replied that this is impossible, because 
the power of each one would necessarily be limited ; else, it 





* Nutant enim plurimi, ac maxime qui literarum aliquid attigerunt. V. 1. 
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1845.] of Firmianus Lactantius. 423 
would come into collision with the power of the others ; and 
thus each one must either be confined to his own sphere, or, 
if he should pass beyond it, he would expel another from his. 

A multiplicity of gods involves, aiso, the possibility of 
disagreement among themselves. 

He then passes to arguments from testimony ; and first 
alludes to the testimony of the prophets in the Scriptures. 
His opponents, however, he suggests, will not admit their 
testimony, but will charge them with having been either in- 
sane or deceitful. But the evident fulfilment of their proph- 
ecies proves that they were not insane; and the purity of 
their precepts, their aiming to reform men, their voluntary 
subjection to poverty and other inconveniences, and the fact, 
that some of them, were princes and kings, place them be- 
yond the suspicion of fraud and cupidity. Since, however, the 
devotees of a false religion could not be expected to confide 
in the prophets, Lactantius proposed to sustain the unity 
of God by the testimony of authors in whom they placed 
confidence, and who were usually employed against the 
Christian cause. He appeals to the poets and the philoso- 
phers ; and obtains from them acknowledgements, that there 
is one supreme presiding Mind, though they recognize many 
inferior gods. 

He next proceeds to what he calls divine testimonies ; 
that is, declarations ascribed to the gods themselves. Before 
introducing these, he calls attention to the writings of Mer- 
curius Trismegistus, a man of great celebrity in very early 
times, and honored by some with religious reverence. ‘Those 
writings acknowledge a supreme God, and speak of him as 
having no name, because he is the only true God ; a proper 
name being unnecessary, except to distinguish one from others 
of the same class. He also produces some very emphatic 
declarations of the Sibylline oracles :—<‘ There is one God, 
who is the sole Ruler, exceedingly great, unbegotten ’— 
“one only God, supreme, who made heaven, the sun, the 
stars, and the moon, the fruitful earth, and the swelling sea.” 

The testimony of Apollo is then introduced, whose oracles 
the heathens so highly estimated. ‘To an inquiry respecting 
his own nature and respecting the Deity, he is said to have 
given a response which acknowledged an underived God, and 
represented himself and his associates as angels, or ministers 
of God. On another occasion, his response applied to himsel 
the epithet demon. 
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The evidence, then, our author concludes, is ample, that 
the universe is governed by the providence of one God, whose 
majesty is, as Plato has said, inexpressible and inconceivable. 
After stating the fact, that the heathen deities are confessed 
to have had parents, and that among them is the distinction 
of sex, he enters on a graphic display of the characters and 
deeds of the gods, according to the accounts of heathen writ- 
ers; writers, too, whose aim was, not to expose them to ridi- 
cule, but to secure them praise. He presents, successively, 
Hercules, sculapius, Apollo, Mars, Castor and Pollux, 
Mercury, Bacchus, Jupiter, Saturn ; and exposes the silly and 
loathsome details of their history. It is, indeed, an admira- 
ble showing up of what has often been called the beautiful 
mythology of the Greeks and Romans; and to any smitten 
admirers of this mythology, we recommend these pages of 
Lactantius. 

The relations of the poets concerning the gods are not, he 
says, wholly fictitious ; they had their origin in facts ; facts, 
which clearly prove that the principal gods were but mortal 
men, who had acquired renown, and whom their posterity, or 
those whom they had signally benefited, sought to preserve 
in honorable remembrance by elevating them to the rank of 
gods. The gods, then, of the heathen are no gods ; and the 
religions which profess to do them honor are false. 

The second Book proposes to unfold the OriGin oF THE 
Errors which ‘have overspread the human race. In the 
errors of false religion, it is suggested, the most cultivated 
minds among the heathen, as well as the unlearned, were 
involved. ‘The former, indeed, saw the absurdities of the 
prevalent religion, and occasionally exposed them. Still, 
they followed the multitude in paying external reverence to 
the gods; or else, like Lucretius, they denied religion alto- 
gether, and thus were, in reality, less wise than the very 
multitude. 

Two reasons are assigned for the attachment of the heathen 
to their religion. One was, the splendor and parade which 
accompanied their worship; the other, the authority of re- 
mote tradition. Neither of these reasons, it is suggested, 
should have influence. We ought, rather, to follow our own 
judgment, and have a substantial basis for our religious action. 
For God has given wisdom to all; they may examine for 
themselves ; our predecessors in point of time had not, neces- 
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sarily, the precedence in wisdom; nor could wisdom be 
engrossed by those who lived before us. 

Here, however, arises a grave question,—How may we 
account for the wonderful events which tradition relates of 
the gods, and which seem to have proceeded froin a divine 
agency? After giving copious specimens of these wonderful 
events, many of which, however, deserved no more honorable 
name than tricks, Lactantius enters on the chief design of 
this Book, to explain the origin of error. 

He finds it necessary to commence at a point far earlier 
than the creation of this world. Before that event, God, as 
having in himself a fountain of consummate good, produced a 
spirit similar to himself, whom he endowed with his own 
excellences. He afterwards formed another, who abode not 
in his native goodness, but through the influence of envy 
towards the first, became an evil spirit. This second spirit, 
who fell from his original state, is the devil. When God was 
about to create the universe, he appointed his first and great- 
est Son over the whole work, and employed him both as a 
counsellor and an agent in devising, adorning, and complet- 
ing all things, since he possessed perfect foresight, reason and 
power. 

Our author here takes occasion to descant on the opinion, 
that God did not, strictly, create the world, but merely arranged 
the present universe from materials eternally existing. He 
earnestly maintains the actual creation of all things from noth- 
ing; and gives an account of the creation, in which he pre- 
sents his philosophical notions of the process, of the elements 
from which all things were produced, and of the distribution 
which was made of the different quarters of the world. It is 
not easy for us to enter fully into the ideas he here exhibits, 
so entirely different are the habits of thought which the great 
increase of natural science since his day has givenus. Suffice 
it to say, as a specimen, that God first made the sky, or 
heaven, and suspended it on high, as his own abode. He 
then formed the earth, and placed it under the sky, as the 
abode of man and of.the animals. He adorned his own abode 
with lights, the sun, the moon, and stars; but set darkness on 
the earth. The two parts of the earth,—the east, as that from 
which light arises and spreads; the west, as that which hides 
the light and brings in darkness,—were apportioned respec- 
tively, to God and to the evil spirit. So with the south and 

VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. 36* 
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the north; the region of heat, as figuring life, belonged to 
God; that of cold, as figuring death, belonged to the enemy 
of God. The two principles, from which all things proceeded, 
were fire and water, or rather, heat and moisture ; the ele- 
ment of the body is moisture, that of the soul, heat. Hence 
arises an argument for man’s immortality ; for he alone of all 
terrestrial beings makes use of fire, as well as of water; and 
he, therefore, has a nature wholly different from that of all 
the others, which employ only water. 

The visible universe being completed, the animals were 
created ; then, man, whom God formed out of the dust of the 
ground. Woman was afterwards formed. There next fol- 
lows a mention of Paradise, an account of the fall, of the 
deluge, the dispersion, and of men’s apostasy to the worship 
of the sky, the sun, the earth, the sea, and of powerful 
kings. 

He now goes back to an earlier period of the race. When 
the human family began to increase, God, foreseeing that the 
devil would maliciously seek men’s injury, sent angels for 
their guardianship, strictly charging them to keep themselves 
free from all earthly defilement, on pain of losing their celes- 
tial dignity. But the devil, who held rule on earth, found 
means to tempt them; and by his wiles, they defiled them- 
selves with the daughters of men. Refused admission, in 
consequence, into heaven, they fell to the earth, and became 
the devil’s satellites. The progeny of these lapsed spirits were 
neither angels nor men, but were of an intermediate nature. 
Thus there came to be two classes of demons ; one originated 
in heaven, the other, on earth. From these proceed the 
errors and crimes of men. ‘They have some insight into the 
future, and thus can foretell to some extent; but as they 
know not all things, they are in the habit of giving ambigu- 
ous responses. ‘The arts of magicians, also, originate with 
them. ‘These demons wander over the whole earth, seeking 
relief to themselves by involving men in destruction. But 
though they are the destroyers of men, they contrive to be 
held in esteem as their guardians, and as gods worthy of wor- 
ship. ‘T’o them are to be traced astrology, soothsaying, ora- 
cles and necromancy, and the wonderful deeds said to have 
been achieved by the gods. ‘To their artifice is to be ascribed 
the loss of the knowledge, on earth, of the one true God. 
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Such is this author’s theory of the origin of error in religion. 
It was founded, probably, on a misapprehension of Gen. 6: 
4, and makes no great addition to our knowledge. 

But why, he supposes some one to ask, did God permit 
this? For very wise reasons: that good might contend with 
evil, and vice with virtue; that, after a righteous judgment, 
there might be suitable subjects for punishment and for re- 
ward ; that God might prove himself just, mild, and patient. 
For he is perfect in patience, as in all other good qualities ; 
and man can obtain victory over these evil spirits by being 
righteous. 

We ought to look above, then, he says, to heaven, for an 
object of worship. A man who properly regards his reason 
and his erect form, will not prostrate himself to images; for 
where images receive adoration, there is no true religion. 
We must look upwards. Thus shall we be wise and righteous, 
truly men; thus shall we become fit for heaven. Our great 
Parent will delight in us, not as grovelling on the earth, like 
the beasts, but as looking heavenwards, according to his 
design in our creation, 

The author anticipates a more difficult task in his next 
Book, as he intends there to enter into conflict with the phi- 
losophers, and to expose the vanity of their pretensions, But 
we will not despair, he says, God and truth being our guides. 

In the third Book, accordingly, he treats of Farse Wis- 
pom. ‘The philosophers, he insists, were wholly inadequate 
to the purpose of teaching wisdom ; for however learned they 
were, they could not impart truth, as they had not themselves 
drunk at the fountain of truth. They confessed their own 
ignorance ; and never did they utter a truer saying, than when 
they made that confession. ‘Their want of agreement among 
themselves proves them to be inadequate guides. Their 
utter insufficiency appears from their disputes about the 
summum bonum, or man’s highest good. 

Examining and setting aside their conflicting notions on 
this subject, Lactantius proposes to inquire of a Judge who is 
able to decide the question. He makes the preliminary re- 
mark, that as man has a nature different from that of all other 
terrestrial creatures, his chief good must consist in something 
peculiar to himself; and this, which the false wisdom has 
overlooked, the true wisdom fully teaches. Three principles, 
he thinks, should here be borne in mind; first, this good is 
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something which belongs to man alone of all the inhabitants 
of the earth; next, it has reference to the soul alone; and 
last, it cannot be attained without knowledge and virtue. B 
the aid of these three principles, he shows the futility of the 
philosophers’ doctrines on the subject; and then maintains 
that this highest good is found only in true religion. Religion 
leads to immortality ; the ever-enduring and unchangeable 
bliss of immortality is man’s chief good. This is proposed to 
all men, and may be attained by all. The philosophers, 
though they speculated well about knowledge and virtue as 
being essential to it, yet could not attain it; for it cannot be 
found in the worship of the gods, as such worship is earthly, 
and soars not to the true God. Both knowledge, then, and 
religion must be combined; for religion without knowledge 
degenerates into senseless polytheism, and knowledge is of 
value as leading to religion. 

The characters, also, of the philosophers, with but a few 
exceptions, show decisively their unfitness to be teachers of 
virtue. For while numberless instances may be found of men 
who have been good without learning, it has rarely happened, 
says Lactantius, that the philosophers have adorned their lives 
with good deeds. An inquiry into their characters would 
prove them to have been swayed by anger, covetousness, and 
sensual passions; to have been arrogant and presuming, to 
have concealed their vices under a pretence of wisdom, and 
to have practised at home the very things which in their 
schools they condemned. ‘To escape the charge of falsely 
representing the philosophers, he quotes declarations of a 
similar nature from Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, and Seneca ; 
the amount of which is, that no men stood in greater need of 
being taught how to live, than the philosophers themselves, 
who presumed to teach others. He then instances in the 
disgusting familiarity of Aristippus with Lais, and the ill fame 
of the Cynics; and exposes some most unworthy tenets and 
sayings of eminent philosophers. Mentioning the remark of 
Plato, namely, that he gave thanks to nature, first, because 
he was born a human being, not a dumb animal ; then, that 
he was born a man, not a woman; that he was a Greek, not 
a barbarian ; lastly, that he was born in Athens, and in the 
time of Socrates, he is led to speak of Socrates himself, and 
finds even in him some things worthy of reprehension. 
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Passing to philosophers of inferior name, he finds much to 
censure, both of a practical and of a speculative nature. 
Their professed contempt of money led them to throw it into 
the sea, instead of employing it for any useful purposes ; and 
*> let their estates lie neglected, instead of relieving the wants 
of the destitute. ‘They ranked compassion among the vices. 
One of them occupied himself in the frivolous attempt of 
proving that snow is black. In this connection, he endeavors 
to expose, as most unreasonable, another opinion, which some 
of the philosophers maintained; namely, that the earth is a 
round body, and that there are antipodes in the opposite hem- 
ispheres. . Thanks to our modern astronomy, we can now 
believe this, salva fide, salva ecclesia. But we must look 
with leniency on the errors of so early an age, and of a man 
who, in his proper sphere, is so worthy of respect. 

Philosophy, again, he suggests, does not deign to regard the 
mass of men, but is adapted only for the learned. Such is Cice- 
ro’s declaration. But as the very nature of man is capable of 
wisdom, all, of every condition, ought to be instructed; yet 
philosophy conceals its mysteries under the beard and the 
cloak. ‘The Stoics, indeed, Epicurus also, and Plato, main- 
tained that all should be taught philosophy. But with all 
their endeavors, they could not gain their point ; because so 
much learning is requisite and so much time, in order to profit 
by philosophy. ‘ What, however, they thought ought to be 
done, but were unable to do, this the heavenly doctrine alone 
effects ; because it is the only wisdom. Could the philoso- 
phers,” says Lactantius, in his happiest manner, “ persuade 
any one, when they could not persuade even themselves ? 
Could they subdue an; one’s covetousness, moderate his 
anger, or restrain his impure inclinations, while they them- 
selves yielded to the dominion of vice, and confessed that 
nature was more powerful than they? But daily experience 
shows how efficacious in the minds of men are the precepts of 
God, because they are simple and true. Give me a man 
prone to anger, a reviler, and impatient of restraint; with a 
very few of the words of God, I will make him peaceful as a 
lamb. Give me a covetous, avaricious man, who holds his 
money with an unyielding grasp, I will make him liberal, and 
ready, with full hands, to proffer his money. Give me a 
man who shrinks from pain and death; he shall soon despise 
the cross, the flame, and even the bull of Phalaris. Give me 
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a lecherous man, an adulterer, a debauchee; you shall see 
him sober, chaste, continent. Give me a man cruel and 
bloodthirsty ; his fury shall soon be changed to clemency. 
Give me an unjust man, rash, and ready for any crime ; he 
shall soon be a man of equity, of prudence, and innocence.* 
Such is the power of divine wisdom, that as soon as it is 
infused into the breast of a man, it expels folly, the mother of 
evils. And for bestowing this boon, it asks no pay; there is 
no need of extensive reading, or of tiresome study. All is 
done gratuitously, easily and quickly. Only let the ears be 
open and the breast panting for wisdom. Let no one fear the 
cost. We do not sell water; we ask no pay for sunlight. 
The overflowing fountain of God is open for all; this heav- 
enly light arises for all who have eyes. Who of the philoso- 
phers has ever bestowed such blessings, or could, if he would ? 
Should they spend their lives in the study of philosophy, they 
can make no one better, not even themselves, if nature 
offers only a slight resistance. Their wisdom can only, as its 
highest conquest, conceal vices, not destroy them. A few 
precepts of God, however, so change the whole man and form 
him anew, that you would not know him to be the same.” 

Philosophy is inefficacious, and deserves no better name 
than false wisdom, our author observes, because it has no 
weight of authority, the teachers and the learners being alike 
men ; and because its instructions are mostly conjectural. 

In bringing this book to a close, he eloquently urges an 
obedient reception of the true religion. ‘I have shown,” he 
says, ‘that the philosophers have widely erred from the truth. 
Still, [ am sensible that I have omitted many things ; for my 
controversy is not properly with the philosophers. Yet it 
was necessary to digress somewhat, in order to prove that 
their great abilities have been occupied about falsehood, lest 
some, abandoning the depraved religions of men, should repair 
to the philosophers, in hope of finding something certain. 
The only hope, therefore, for man, and his only safety, 
lies in this doctrine which we defend. All human wisdom 
consists in this; namely, to know and worship God. This 
is our principle. With all my strength would I proclaim,— 
Here, here is that which all the philosophers, their lives long, 





* Yet even here the extravagant notion of the efficacy of baptism, which was 
prevalent in our author’s day, betrays itself. For he adds—“ Uno enim lavacro 
malitia omnis abolebitur.”—III, 26. 
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have been seeking in vain; for they either defended a false 
religion, or renounced religion altogether. Let them, then, 
all-retire; they bless not human life, they only disturb it. 
For, what do they teach? Whom can they benefit, who 
have done no good to themselves? Whom can sick men 
restore to health, or blind men guide? Hither, then, let us 
all come, who have any desire to attain wisdom. Shall 
we wait, till Socrates shall have acquired certainty in know- 
ledge ? or Anaxagoras discovered light in darkness ? or Demo- 
critus drawn up truth from the well? or Empedocles widened 
his mind’s path? or Arcesilas and Carneades gained the light 
and become established in their opinions? Hark! a voice 
from heaven, teaching the truth, and directing us to a light 
clearer than the sun himself. Why should we be unjust to our- 
selves, and delay to secure wisdom, which the learned could 
never find, though they spent their lives in searching for it? 
Who wishes to be wise and happy? Let him hear the voice 
of God, and learn righteousness ; let him understand the pur- 
pose for which he was created, despise human things, and 
supremely regard those which are divine; and thus attain 
that chief good for which life was given.” 

The fourth Book, on Trurt Wispom, commences with 
lamenting the general ignorance of men, and their mistake 
in seeking the chief good on earth. It traces this result to 
the influence of idolatry, which makes men more conversant 
with gross earthly things than with spiritual ones. Even 
those who were reputed wise, were unworthy to be thus 
called, and confessed their ignorance. ‘They sought wisdom 
where it was not to be found; as Pythagoras and Plato, 
who, for this purpose, travelled to Egypt, and visited the 
Magi and the Persians. ‘They should have gone to Judea ; 
and where they thought was only folly, they would have 
found true wisdom ; for God had concealed it as under a veil 
of folly. The time, however, for fully disclosing wisdom 
was not yet come. In the councils of God, a period was 
fixed for the appearance of a great Leader, who would re- 
veal truth to all nations. 

Before speaking directly of this great Leader, whom our 
readers will, of course, understand to be the Messiah, the author 
shows the essential connection of wisdom with true reli- 
gion, and the utter inefficiency of idol-worship as to any real 
good. 
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In unfolding his views of the great Leader, our author ex- 
presses opinions which do not square with orthodoxy. But, 
we presume, our readers will be more pleased with a simple 
statement of his views, than with any studied carefulness of 
ours to point out his errors, or to apologize for them, or to 
descant on the puerility of some of his modes of reasoning. 
They will remember, that even good and learned men, when 
they pass beyond the proper bounds of human thought, lose 
their claims to our confidence; and that Lactantius is far 
from being the only man, who, together with many very sen- 
sible things, has said some very foolish ones. 

Before the creation, he remarks, God produced a sacred 
and incorruptible spirit, to whom he gave the appellation of 
Son. This first-begotten One alone he honored with a 
divine name, as possessing the Father’s excellence and 
majesty. In attestation of his being the Son of God, refer- 
ence is made to the writings of Hermes Trismegistus, to the 
Sibylline oracles, and to the language of Solomon in Prov. 
8: 22—31. With such wisdom and power was he en- 
dowed by the Father, that his counsel and agency were 
employed in the work of creation. His name was unknown 
even to the angels; the Father kept it a secret to himself. 
He was born twice; first, in spirit; next, in flesh. In reply 
to the inquiry, How did God at first produce him; he gives 
a Caveat against any gross sexual ideas, and suggests that no 
one can explain the operations of God. Lactantius had 
done well, had he stopped at that point and shielded himself 
under the cover of mystery. But since the Scriptures call 
the Son of God, the Word, and the angels, spirits of God, 
he thinks we have the requisite information, in the distinction 
between a word, which is uttered from the mouth, and a 
mere breath (spiritus), which silently passes from the nos- 
trils; for the angels proceeded from God, as silent spirits, 
because they were created, not for teaching men, but for 
other ministries in their behalf ; the Son, however, though he 
is a spirit, yet proceeded from the mouth of God, endowed 
with voice and sound, because he was to be the teacher of 
celestial truth. The Greek Logos, Lactantius thinks, is bet- 
ter fitted to designate this wonderful person, than the Latin 
sermo, or verbum, because it bears also the additional significa- 
tion of reason, and thus contains in it the idea of wisdom. 
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He now proceeds to the appearance on earth of the Son 
of God. When the end of the world should be near (an 
expression of frequent occurrence, it may here be observed, 
and fully explained in the seventh Book), the Son of God 
was to descend to the earth, in order to restore the true wor- 
ship of God, to teach men righteousness, and to undergo 
death. Acopious historical account here follows, embracing 
the birth, miracles, crucifixion, resurrection and ascension of 
Christ, the spread of the gospel by the disciples, and the 
desolation of Judea under Vespasian. 

Having presented his arguments and testimonies in respect 
to the appearing of the Son ‘of God on earth, he then examines 
objections. It is impossible, an objector may say, that any 
thing like decay should happen to an immortal nature ; it is 
unworthy of a divine Being to become a man, subject to 
the infirmities of flesh and to death; just as if he could not 
appear among men otherwise than ina frail body. He would, 
also, teach with greater authority, should he appear asa 
God, and would more readily secure obedience to his pre- 
cepts. Why, then, when he came to teach men, did he not 
come as God? Why make himself so lowly and weak, that 
he could be despised and even punished by men? Why 
endure violence from feeble, mortal men? Why did he not, 
by his power, keep back the violence of men, or by his di- 
vinity, avoid it?) Why did he not, even when death was 
impending, if not before, disclose his majesty, instead of being 
led to trial, like a helpless man, condemned as a criminal, 
put to death as a mortal? 

To such objections he elaborately answers. A teacher of 
righteousness ought to exemplify in full his own principles ; 
for men need and desire example more than precept. 
Should the teacher openly claim to be God, and be thus re- 
garded, men would excuse themselves on the ground of 
human infirmity. Hence a teacher of righteousness must be 
a man of perfect virtue. Such was Christ, and he only, who 
taught true wisdom, and confirmed his doctrine by his 
virtue. Such a teacher must also have a divine nature, so as 
to render his teachings authoritative. ‘Through the union of 
a divine nature with the human, he could enforce obedience 
by authority, while yet he would leave to men their lib- 
erty ; for he would also set them an example and preclude 
excuses. 

VOL. X.—NO. XXXIX. 37 
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A ‘teacher from heaven, then, must also have huma nature, 
and become subject to sufferings and death. ‘To make it cer- 
tain that he came from heaven, he must receive his earthly 
nature, unlike other men, from a mother alone. ‘Thus would it 
be evident, that in him, asa man, there dwelt also a celestial 
spirit. Our heavenly ‘Teacher was therefore God and man ; 
placed between both, so as to draw men to God and immor- 
tality. Since flesh is earthly, he was of necessity subject to 
death. ‘The further purpose is gained by his having our 
flesh, of giving proof that sin is not a matter of necessity, 
but of choice. We see in him the way to conquer sin; and 
such virtue as he enjoined and exemplified procures the 
crown of immortality. 

The crucifixion of Christ, and all the attending circum- 
stances of ignominy, he accounts for, in like manner, as 
being necessary to constitute Christ a complete example. 
They were also emblematic of events which were to occur 
in the progress of his religion ; and particularly was cruci- 
fixion submitted to, that even the most degraded of our race 
might find in him an example, and, that no one should nec- 
essarily fail of being benefited by him. 

The propitiatory character of our Lord’s sufferings and 
death, it may be here remarked, does not seem to have been 
familiar to Lactantius. He thought of Jesus, as a teacher 
of religion; he saw in him an example of perfect virtue, of 
patience in suffering, and of triumph over death. ‘The bles- 
sings of immortal life, he regarded as the proper results of 
personal virtue; virtue consisting in obedience to Christ’s 
instructions and imitation of his example. Hence, he re- 
peatedly speaks of setting over against one another good deeds 
and bad, and of man’s final destiny as decided by the pre- 
ponderance of his virtues or his vices. 

Man has, then, he proceeds, no hope of immortal life, but 
in rejecting vanities and errors, and embracing the knowledge 
and service of the true God; in renouncing this temporal 
life, and, in true righteousness, worshipping God. 

He then attempts a reply to the query,—How, since he 
had maintained that only one God is to be worshipped, he 
could also assert that there are two, God the Father, and 
God the Son? For he repeatedly applies the epithet, God, 
to the latter, as well as to the former. He regards the unity 
of God as safe, however, by affirming that when we men- 
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tion God the Father and God the Son, we do not mention 
different Gods, nor do we separate the one from the other ; 
because the one could not be a Father without the Son, nor 
could there be the Son without the Father. This is in- 
volved in the idea of Father and of Son; and they must 
be viewed conjointly, as having one mind, one spirit, one 
substance. As a fountain and its stream, as the sun and its 
rays, involve each other, so the Father and the Son are not 
to be separated from each other. The reasoning was, doubt- 
less, satisfactory to Lactantius; but it was certainly.more 
fitted to gender strife and multiply opposing arguments, than 
to convince gainsayers. 

The fifth Book treats of True Goopness. The idea, 
on which the author here principally dwells, is, that the 
worship of the gods is inconsistent with true goodness, and that 
only the worship of the one God can cultivate this principle. 

An inordinate regard to self is, he says, the fountain of 
men’s miseries. But God has sent a messenger from heaven 
to restore the reign of justice; and a sort of golden age is 
the result among those who receive this messenger. Yet the 
evidence of this is overlooked by many, who regard external 
circumstances, rather than the characters of men; for jus- 
tice, or true goodness, is an internal quality. This the 
worshippers of false gods cannot have. So far from it, 
they even persecute those who have it, because truth excites 
against its defenders hatred on the part of those who are im- 
mersed in error; and truly good men are a constant reproof 
to others. 

The many unjust and cruel deeds of men to whom heathen 
writers award the praise of goodness, prove that the worship 
of the gods cannot inspire justice. How, he again suggests, 
can men be expected to abstain from shedding blood, who 
worship the bloody divinities, Mars and Bellona? How can 
they treat their parents with kindness, who worship Jupiter, 
the expeller of his own father; or their infants, who worship 
Saturn? How can they preserve their chastity, that worship 
a naked goddess, who was an adulteress, and, so to speak, a 
prostitute among the gods? Will men abstain from rapine 
and fraud, who have become familiar with the thefts of Mer- 
cury, and learned from him that it is not fraud, but shrewd- 
ness, to deceive? Will men restrain their lusts, who pay 
reverence to Jove, to Hercules, Bacchus, Apollo, and the 
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others, whose rapes are not only known to the learned, but 
are openly represented in the theatres and celebrated in song, 
and thus are universally known? Is it possible for men in 
these circumstances to be righteous, who, however good they 
were by nature, are yet instructed in crime by the very gods 
themselves ? 

Such men may be expected, then, he proceeds, to perse- 
cute the truly good, to delight in their torments, and to boast 
of having gained a signal triumph, if they prevail on any to 
abandon the true religion. In unfolding this thought, he 
eloquently sketches the extreme cruelties which had been 
inflicted on the Christians, and which he regards as only a 
characteristic manifestation of the real spirit of idolatry. He 
then adroitly appeals to persecutors, not to consider it as a 
most heinous crime on the part of Christians to be free from 
all crime, and to have a breast pure from the contagion of 
evil; and asks for the Christians, according to their religion, 
the privilege of doing good to others. “If you think us 
wise, imitate us; if fools, despise us, or laugh at us, if you 
will. But why lacerate and torture us? We do not envy 
your wisdom; we prefer our own folly. We believe it is 
for our own advantage to love you, and to do all we can for 
your good, though you hate us. Let kings keep their king- 
doms to themselves ; let the rich keep their riches, as Plautus 
says; yes, let prudent men retain their prudence, but let 
them leave to us our folly. They would seem, however, to 
think our folly wisdom; for they envy us for it, as if, after 
all, we are truly wise. For who, unless he is himself a 
consummate fool, would envy a fool? Certainly they cannot 
be so far gone in folly, as to envy fools.* And yet, why do 
they so cruelly rage against us, except through fear, that by 
the daily advance of true goodness, they and their worm- 
eaten gods shall be left deserted together? If the worship- 
pers of the gods are wise and we are fools, why should they 
fear that wise men will be enticed by fools ?”’ 

He then takes the opposite ground, and argues from the 
steadfast adherence of Christians to their religion in the 
midst of unrelenting persecution, females as well as males, 
youths as well as persons of riper age, and from the increase 
of the Christians, notwithstanding the persecutions, and by 





* «Tis not in folly not to scorn a fool.” — Young. 
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the very means of the persecutions, that this religion must 
be’ wisdom. And yet, he adds, it is no wonder that the 
Christians should be branded as fools. For, since justice, or 
true goodness, consists in piety towards God and equity towards 
men, a Christian is taught to regard the rights of every other 
man as sacred as his own, and to submit to personal losses 
rather than to injure another. But the heathen cannot enter 
into such views, because they have wrong conceptions of the 
Deity and of immortality: when they see men neglect present 
good, and endure privations rather than infringe on the rights 
of others, though they may accord to such men the praise of 
being just, they will yet consider them as very unwise. 

Lactantius still further exposes the unreasonableness of 
persecution, and challenges the idolaters to defend their 
religion, not by force and torments, but by reason. He 
accounts for God’s permitting the persecution of his people, 
and exhorts the Christians to give their adversaries no other 
ground for punishing them, than their righteous conduct. 

In the course of this Book, a few thoughts on religious 
toleration occur, which we could not introduce in their 
proper connection without being too minute, but which are 
too interesting to lie concealed. ‘They are worthy of Roger 
Williams. ‘ Who is so insolent as to hinder me from casting 
my eyes upwards to heaven? Who may impose on me the 
necessity either of worshipping against my will, or of declin- 
ing to worship according to my will? What else shall then 
be left us, if even this matter, which ought to be performed 
with a free consent, shall be extorted from me by another 
man’s dictation? No man shall do that, while courage 
remains, bidding us hold pain and death in contempt.” 
“There is no need of resorting to violence and injury ; 
because religion is not a matter of compulsion; it is of a 
voluntary nature, and is not to be managed with a scourge.” 
‘‘ No one is retained among us against his will; for that man 
is useless in the service of God, who is destitute of fidelity 
and devotedness. Yet no one departs from us, for it is the 
truth itself which retains him.” ‘“ Religion is to be defended, 
not by putting to death, but by dying; not by cruelty, but 
by patience; not by crime, but by integrity. The former 
belong to the class of evil things; the latter, of good. And 
in religion, it is good that is concerned, not evil. Religion is 
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not defended, it is defiled and violated, by blood, by tortures, 
by any evil. For there is nothing so voluntary as religion, 
in which the worshipper’s soul must affectionately engage, 
else it ceases to be religion.” * 

In the sixth Book, on Trur Worsuip, the author exposes 
the errors of the heathen in making so much account of 
temples, and altars, and sacrifices. Their worship neither 
required, nor cultivated, the moral virtues. In distinction 
from heathen conceptions, true religion he regards as con- 
sisting in the virtues of the soul, and true worship in present- 
ing one’s mind a pure oblation to God. Whatever is 
offered up to God, should correspond to his nature ; as he is 
an invisible spirit, he requires the invisible offering of a pious 
heart. Homage is to be paid to him, not solely in a temple, 
but also at home, and in retirement from every human eye. 
A true worshipper has God always with him in sincere 
consecration, since he is himself a temple of God. 

The seventh and last Book is on the Buessep Lire, 
which is promised to the righteous. Our author here under- 
takes to show the design of God in creating man, and to 
prove man’s immortality, and then treats of the end of the 
world, and the judgment, when, as he says, our Lord will 
return to the earth, and assign to each one reward or punish- 
ment according to his deeds. 

Man was created to know and worship God; to attain 
the recompense of immortality ; and, after being made like 
the angels, to serve the supreme Father and Lord for ever. 

Man’s immortality is believed by Christians, he says, on 
divine authority. He does not, however, state the argument 
from divine testimony. After presenting the chief heads of 
Plato’s reasoning in favor of this truth, and then mentioning 
other philosophers who opposed it, and quoting from Cicero 
language which leaves the whole subject in doubt, he proceeds 
to support the doctrine. Our limits do not warrant a state- 
ment of his arguments ; nor would it be of service to pre- 
sent them, except perhaps as showing that when, as a phil- 
osopher, he argues for this truth, he is scarcely a whit better 
than philosophers on whose minds the direct light of heaven 
had not shone. Some of his arguments, if placed after 
authoritative proofs from the Bible, might be considered as 





*« Nihil est enim tam voluntarium, quam eg in qua si animus sacrificantis 
aversus est, jam sublata, jam nulla est.” Lib. V, 19. 
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confirmatory of the doctrine. Others might be dismissed 
with little ceremony ;_ particularly, one which we have al- 
ready mentioned, drawn from the use, by man alone, of fire. 
For fire, he says, is a celestial element, while water is an 
earthly one; its tendency is upward to heaven, while that of 
water is downward. Life is on high; death, below. 

After replying to the objections of Lucretius against the 
doctrine, he adverts, for the conviction of heathen readers, 
to affirmative testimonies from Hermes Trismegistus, from an 
oracular response of Apollo, and from the Sibylline oracles, 
the purport of which is, that the body and the soul differ in 
nature, the one being mortal, the other deathless; that at the 
separation of soul and body, the soul passes to an undecay- 
ing state; and that God will judge the living and the dead. 

He then unfolds his views concerning the end of the pres- 
ent world and the scenes which are to follow. The advent- 
mania, which is now happily subsiding into sobriety, will 
make some of our readers desirous to know the opinion on 
this subject, of so able an advocate of Christianity in the 
beginning of the fourth century. And if they are reminded 
of predictions and expectations, which have been rife during 
the last five years, they will also see the wisdom of not pry- 
ing into the times, or the seasons, which the Father has 
reserved within his own power; and will mourn that false 
principles of interpretation have been so long and so exten- 
sively applied to the word of God. For clearness’ sake, we 
will first give a naked statement of the order of events, ac- 
cording to our author’s expectations, and then a more full 
exposition of his views. 

The end of the world, then, he considered as soon to take 
place. ‘This event was to be preceded by signs, both more 
remote and immediate; the more remote being the extreme 
impiety of men and the destruction of the Roman empire ; 
the more immediate, the falling of a sword from heaven, the 
descent of Christ to the earth accompanied by angels, and 
the delivering of the wicked by the angels into the hands of 
the righteous. ‘The judgment follows; in which, however, 
only those who have had a knowledge of God,* both the 





* Lactantius seems to have believed that, in his day, a knowledge of Christ 
had been extended to all men. He says (Lib. IV, 12.)—‘ Nunc habet perpetuam 
potestatem, cum omnes gentes et omnes lingue nomen ejus venerantur, maj- 
estatem confitentur,” &c. The idea might here occur, that he —s made a 
distinction between those who had received a knowledge of Christ, and those 
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righteous and the wicked, are to be judged and awarded to 
their respective destinies. After this great event, Christ is 
to reign on earth a thousand years. ‘This period of a thous- 
and years completed, the universe is to be renovated, this 
earth is to be transformed, good men are to become like 
angels, and to be ever in the presence of God, worshipping 
and serving him. At the same time will occur the second 
resurrection, in which the wicked will come forth to their 
everlasting doom. 

The opinion had become extensively prevalent, that after 
the world should have stood six thousand years, a theatre of 
vice and crime as well of partial holiness, a thousand years 
of righteousness were to follow, during which there would be 
repose from the troubles that had hitherto overspread the 
world. As God continued six days in the work of creation, 
and on the seventh rested from all his work, and as to the 
mind of God a thousand years are as one day, the six days 
of labor were regarded as emblematic of six thousand years, 
during which religion and truth would be laboring against the 
prevalent wickedness ; and the seventh day of repose, which 
was particularly blessed of God, foretokened the seventh 
thousand years, in which all wickedness would be abolished 
and righteousness would triumph. And as in the creation 
God first made the world and all things necessary for man, 
and then on the sixth day formed man and placed him in a 
world completeiy furnished for his use; so, during the sixth 
great day, that is, the sixth thousand years, a holy people would 
be formed by the divine doctrine for enjoying the seventh great 
day, that is, the seventh thousand years of | happiness. Some 
other reasons are suggested by Lactantius for this belief; all 
which are built on the sacred and complete character of the 
number seven. 

This great event he repeatedly speaks of as approaching. 
This confident expectation, so far as chronology was con- 
cerned, rested on his calculations of time according to the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament, the chronology of 
which differs widely from that of the Hebrew original. 
Reckoning according to the Septuagint, he believed himself 





who had lived before his appearance; and that the latter would either not be 
raised at all, or not till some time after. The true reason, however, for this first 
resurrection not including those who knew not God, will appear in a subsequent 
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living near the close of the sixth thousand of the appointed 
years, and thought that the end could not be delayed beyond 
two hundred years.* 

In describing the extreme wickedness and wretchedness 
which are to precede the end, he gives a loose rein to his 
imagination. Crime of all sorts, both personal and social, is 
awfully to abound. Men will lose all mutual confidence. 
Peace, humanity and shame will be extinct. All nations 
will be in arms. Egypt, particularly, for its silly supersti- 
tions, will be covered as with a stream of blood. ‘The cause 
of this universal anarchy and distress will be the extinction 
of the Reman name, and the transfer of empire from the 
west to the east. In the civil discords of the times, ten 
kings will arise at once, and divide the earth among them- 
selves. Suddenly, a most powerful king will arise from the ex- 
treme north, and, after the destruction of three of the ten, will 
be admitted into alliance with the remaining, become chief of 
the whole, and exercise intolerable tyranny. Scarcely a 
tenth part of men will survive; of the worshippers of God, 
two parts will be destroyed, and only a third remain. 

A great prophet will then be sent forth from God, with 
power to work miracles, particularly for tormenting those 
who will not hearken to him. Many, however, will be re- 
formed by his means. When his work is completed, another 
king will arise from Syria, an offspring of the Evil Spirit, and 
a great destroyer, who will blot out all vestiges of the former 
tyrant. He will fight against the prophet of God, and put 


~ him to death. The prophet, unburied, will come to life 


again after three days, and will be publicly caught up to 
heaven. The king, who will also bea false prophet, and 
have power to perform miracles, will set himself up as a 
god, and prevail on men to worship him. He will endeavor 
to destroy the temple of God, and will most bitterly perse- 
cute the righteous. His power will continue forty-two 
months. The righteous will retire from among men, and 
seek refuge in solitudes. He will pursue them, and encom- 
pass the mountain which has afforded them a retreat. Sur- 
rounded on all sides, and imploring aid from above, God will 
mercifully send them a king from heaven, who shall rescue 
them, and destroy all their enemies with fire and sword. 





*« Omnis tamen expectatio non amplius quam ducentorum videtur annorum.” 
Lib. VII, 25. 
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This king and avenger, who proves to be the Lord Jesus 
Christ, before he actually descends, will give a sign of his 
approach. ‘There shall suddenly, in a dark and stormy 
night, fall from heaven a sword, in token that the leader of 
the heavenly host is about to descend. He will then come 
down to earth, accompanied by angels; an inextinguishable 
flame will precede him; and the angels will deliver into the 
hands of the righteous the army which was encamped around 
the mountain. From the third hour (nine in the morning) 
till evening, the work of slaughter will go on, and blood will 
flow in torrents. ‘The forces of the impious foe being all 
destroyed, he will flee alone, and his wondrous power will 
cease. ‘This foe is Antichrist. He will still, however, give 
out that he is Christ. He will renew the war, though unsuc- 
cessful in every attempt; till at length, in the fourth battle, 
his forces being entirely destroyed, he will be taken captive, 
and with the other princes and tyrants who arrayed them- 
selves against the truth, will be brought before the king. 
They will all be condemned and delivered over to merited 
torment. ‘The earth will then have repose ; the worship of 
idols, with all the crime and misery it produces, will cease. 

A resurrection of the dead will then take place; and the 
great ing, appointed for the purpose by the supreme Father, 
will sit in judgment. Not all men, however, will at that 
time be judged; only those who have been acquainted with 
the true religion. For, those who have not had a knowledge 
of God, inasmuch as a sentence of acquittal cannot be 
passed on them, have already been doomed to punishment, 
and will not, therefore, rise to yudgment. 'Those who have 
had a knowledge of God will be judged; their deeds, good 
and bad, will be weighed ; and according as the good deeds, 
or the bad, outweigh, will be awarded to bliss or to wo. 
The element of fire is to be employed for the punishment of 
the wicked ; and this element will have the remarkable pro- 
perty both of burning, and of forming anew what has been 
consumed, so that the fire will be for ever feeding itself. ‘The 
flesh, likewise, which will then be possessed, will be of a 
different nature from the present flesh of men, as not being 
subject to dissolution. Even the righteous, too, at the judg- 
ment will be exposed to this fire for the perfect purification 
of those who shall need it; on those, however, who are 
completely righteous, it will have no power. 
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The judgment having passed, and all the righteous, from 
the beginning of the world, having been restored to life, the 
Son of God, the great Judge, will live and reign among men 
for a thousand years. ‘Those who, at that time, had not 
deceased, will never die; but during those thousand years 
will multiply to an infinite number, and their posterity will be 
holy and beloved of God. Those, however, who have been 
raised up from the dead, will have the precedence, like judges, 
over those who had not died. ‘The heathen (gentes ), too, will 
not be wholly extinct ; some will remain, that the righteous 
may triumph over them, and reduce them to perpetual bond- 
age. About the same time, the prince of the demons will be 
thrown into chains, and be confined during the thousand 
years. The righteous will be assembled from every part of 
the earth, and a holy city be built, in which its divine founder 
will abide with the saints. ‘These will be glorious times. 
The sky will never be dark; the moon will be as bright as 
the sun; the sun’s light will be seven times greater than 
before. The earth will produce spontaneously, and will teem 
with fruits; the rocks will yield honey; wine and milk will 
flow in streams. Ravenous beasts will have a new nature; 
the lion and the ox will feed at the same stall ; the wolf will 
cease to raven, and the dog to hunt; hawks and vultures 
will be harmless ; infants will play with serpents. The kings 
of the nations will come from the remotest parts of the earth 
with gifts to adore and honor the great king, whose name will 
be universally illustrious. 

When the thousand years shall be approaching their termi- 
nation, the prince of the demons is to be released from his 
prison. He will then go forth and excite all the nations, 
which at that time will be under the power of the righteous, 
to make war upon the holy city. An innumerable army will 
be collected from the whole earth, and besiege the city. 
Then, for the last time, God will pour out his wrath on the 
nations; he will make an entire destruction. ‘There will 
first, however, be a terrible earthquake, by which the moun- 
tains of Syria will crumble to atoms, and the walls of all cities 
be demolished. God will keep the sun from going down for 
three days; he will set the sun on fire; showers of sulphur, 
with hail and fire, will descend. The wicked will consume 
away in this convulsion of nature, and put one another to the 
sword. ‘I'he mountains will be covered with corpses, and 
the plains filled with bones. 
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But the people of God, during these three days, will lie 
concealed in the caverns of the earth, till the anger of God 
has completely swept off the wicked, and finished this last 
judgment ; they will then come forth from their hiding places, 
and no more will there be in this world any nation but the 
people of God. For seven following years, the woods will 
be untouched, no tree will be felled from the hills ; but the 
weapons of the destroyed nations will be used for fuel, and 
war will be no more. When the thousand years are actually 
completed, the world will be renovated ; God will transform 
men into the likeness of angels, and make them white as 
snow ; they shall ever be in the presence of the Almighty, 
worshipping and serving him. At the same time, the second 
and final resurrection will occur, in which the wicked, those, 
namely, who worshipped idols, who either knew not, or re- 
jected, the Lord and Parent of the world, will be raised up to 
be doomed to everlasting torments. Their own lord, the 
prince of the demons, with his ministers, will be taken and 
condemned to punishment; and with him, the whole multi- 
tude of the wicked will sink into everlasting fire. 

The seventh Book closes by earnestly exhorting its readers 
to embrace the wisdom and practise the righteousness of true 
religion ; to prefer at all hazards, and to labor for, the immor- 
tal recompense which the Lord has promised to his faithful 
followers. 

Nothing more, perhaps, is required of us by our subject, 
unless briefly to mention the comparative estimate which Lac- 
tantius made of testimonies to religious truth, drawn from 
other sources than the inspired writers, and which, particularly 
in the form of predictions, were justly entitled to no regard. 
Our readers have repeatedly noticed his referring to heathen 
writers, to Hermes (or Mercurius) Trismegistus, to the Sibyls, 
and to the responses of Apollo, as having no inconsiderable 
weight. In the work itself which we have so copiously ex- 
hibited, such references are of far more frequent occurrence 
than a reader of this article might suppose ; and the extracts 
which are made from such writings are often most remarkably 
appropriate to the purpose. Now, it ought to be distinctly 
stated, that our author made these references out of regard to 
the views of many, who, he hoped, would read his treatise, 
not believers in the sacred Scriptures, and therefore not to be 
influenced by authoritative appeals to them, but professing a 
reverence for that class of writings from which he quoted. 
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His aim was, to meet them on their own ground; to show 
that even their own writers sustained the views which he pre- 
sented; or that those views naturally resulted from the de- 
clarations of those writers; or, even at the least, coincided 
with writings which they held in reverence. It is evident, 
from his general manner of referring to authorities, that he 
made a wide distinction between the writers of the Bible and 
all other writers, ascribing to the former a true inspiration 
from heaven, which qualified them to be men’s guides to im- 
mortality. At the same time, it must be acknowledged, he 
gave a sort of superhuman authority to the declarations of 
heathen soothsayers and to oracular responses, when they 
happened to coincide with divine truth, or could be explained 
in accordance with it. He did this, on the assumed ground 
that the heathen diviners were influenced by demons, who, 
though, as he supposed, they did not know every thing, yet 
had vastly more knowledge than men possess; and that 
Apollo was, perhaps, a real demon. In all probability, like- 
wise, Lactantius had not investigated the authenticity of some 
so-called Sibylline verses; but had adopted the popular opin- 
icn which ascribed to them, in common with the more ancient 
ones, an origin anterior to the birth of Christ. Yet some of 
them “had their origin in the second century, when there 
were persons called Sibyllists in the Christian communities, 
who uttered poetic oracles, and whose outpourings were col- 
lected and also called Sibylline books.”’* 

It may, also, be proper to remark, in order to give fullness 
to the idea which our readers may form of Lactantius, that, 
though he was an accomplished scholar, he not only partici- 
pated, as might be presumed, in the scientific errors of his 
age, but also erred in some points of etymology, from a want 
of acquaintance with the Hebrew language. His employ- 
ments had not made a knowledge of Hebrew requisite ; and 
perhaps circumstances did not allow of his studying the lan- 
guage. Else he would hardly have derived the word Canaan 
from Cham, or Ham ; Pascha (passover), from aéoyew ; Je- 
rusalem, from Solomon; and Sabbath, from the Hebrew nu- 
meral which signifies seven. But these are venial errors ; and 
we most heartily wish, that no more serious ones could be 
detected in the writings of this Christian philosopher. 

H. J. R. 





* Encyclopedia Americana. Art. S1BYL. 
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The Balancings of Truth. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE BALANCINGS OF TRUTH. 


BY REV. C. B. DAVIS, PARIS, ME. 


‘‘T esteem all thy precepts concerning all things to be right; and I 
hate every false way.’’—Ps. 119: 128. 


An angel observer, commissioned as a ministering spirit to 
the heirs of salvation, and pausing to contemplate the existing 
state of the Christian world, might thus soliloquize :—‘Are 
these the beings for whom the Son of the Highest was cruci- 
fied? for whose invisible guardianship Iam sent? Behold 
the distractions, the harmonies and the conflicts, the com- 
minglings of truth and error, of faith and skepticism, of love 
and hostility. See the holy oracles, honored and profaned ; 
to these, full of light, joy, and glory; to those, dark, mysteri- 
ous, unsatisfactory; employed as a savor of life unto life, 
and as a savor of death unto death. Observe the church of 
Christ, purchased with his own blood, rent into its legion 
parties, each assuming to be built on the only true foundation, 
yet each, more or less at variance with the truth and with 
itself. ‘The movers in this great panorama, claiming to be 
redeemed sinners, actuated by the love of God, and guarded 
by the Spirit of truth, are as urgent to defend their multiform 
antagonisms, as to save the race of men from sin.” 

Is our celestial observer mistaken? Surely, we need not 
an angel’s ken to discern the deep and widely extended ° 
workings of religious confusion. Glance at some of the 
current oppositions. As, for instance,—the Bible is God’s 
book, and infallibly inspired ;—the Bible is a collection of 
valuable writings, but uninspired and fallible. Jehovah is 
the triune God ;—the idea of a co-equal Trinity is false and 
barbarous. ‘The gospel is a system of mercy to save other- 
wise hopeless sinners ;—the gospel is given only to make 
known to men what would have been secure without it. 
The doctrines of particular fore-ordination, of total human 
corruption, of the imputation of guilt, and of righteousness, of 
irresistible grace, and of unfailing perseverance, are asserted 
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to be of God ;—these doctrines are respectively and vehe- 
mently denied. The man, Christ Jesus, was the only 
perfect man ;—Jesus was a very good man, yet no better than 
some others. ‘The human soul is immortal, and cannot die ; 
—the human soul is a contingent existence, and may perish. 
The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God ;—the wicked shall be turned into heaven, and 
all the nations that forget God. Christianity requires the 
coercive support of the state ;—Christianity is to be volunta- 
rily sustained, and is despoiled of its vigor by state alliance. 
The pope is God’s vicar and cannot err; the church is a 
religious hierarchy ; infant baptism is divinely enjoined ; and 
the Lord’s Supper should be administered to all professing 
Christians, without restrictions ;—the pope is a usurper and a 
liar; the church is a spiritual republic; infant baptism is 
unknown in revelation; and the Lord’s Supper should be 
observed on strict principles, with the compliance of certain 
antecedent conditions. ‘The Sabbath is of perpetual obliga- 
tion ; civil government is ordained of God for the welfare of 
human society; war is justifiable on Christian principles ; 
and slavery is an innocent institution ;—the New Testament 
has abolished the Sabbath; civil government is human 
despotism ; war is utterly subversive of the Christian religion ; 
and slavery is the sum of all villanies. 

And whence these Babel dialects, these Ishmaelite theo- 
rems? Come they not from this cause:—the Christian 
world has not esteemed all the divine precepts concerning all 
things to be right; nor has it hated every false way? The 
completeness of revelation has been violated. ‘The Bible 
has been cut into fragments, and each separate part con- 


- structed into a system by itself. The fullness of scriptural 


truth, its beautiful proportions, its just balances, its placing 
one thing over against another in lovely agreement, have 
been forgotten. Good men, in their zeal to elevate and 
defend a favorite doctrine, have been incautious in their 
treatment of other equally important doctrines. The theo- 
logical radius has been used for the diameter, the small 
segment for an entire circle. Principles, expansive as infin- 
ity, have been cramped, and forced into occasions of conten- 
tion; and principles, local and temporary in their design, 
have been distended, to include the centre and circumference 


of Christian faith. 
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It is painful to make such a record. Nor would it here 
be done, without the earnest hope of one signal advantage 
arising from it. While compelled to witness the recklessness 
of error, and the ultraisms which give to truth the aspect and 
the effect of error, may it not serve to impress us more 
deeply with the necessity of a careful and ceaseless study of 
what might appropriately be designated, THE BALANCINGS OF 
rrutH? And if you inquire the clearer meaning of these 
terms, perhaps they can be best illustrated by the conjunc- 
tion of a few scriptural topics, which have not seldom been 
placed in an attitude of the most bewildering discord. 


Be not startled, then, if our first illustration relates to the 


unity and plurality of the Godhead. Aware we are of the 
immensity that surrounds us, as these subjects are named. 
The divine existence is the most momentous of all the 
subjects of human thought, constituting the foundation and 
the superstructure of all obligations, the alpha and the omega 
of all truth. Blot out the idea of the Supreme Being, and 
we blot out every other idea. ‘The creation becomes a 
chaos, and rational creatures only accidental brutes, soon to 
be themselves blotted out for ever. He who says in his 
heart, There is no God, would turn the universe into a dark, 
blank, frightful, changeless void; and at such hardihood the 
very stones must cry out. ‘They must attest their joy in the 
glorious Creator. 

But how does God exist? In absolute unity alone, or in 
absolute unity combined with undivided plurality? His 
own inspired records must decide. ‘There is no other au- 
thority on which to rely. And these records teach us 
concerning God as a father. ‘They describe him as a con- 
scious and infinitely perfect Being, possessing distinct and 
adorable individuality, present in all that exists, though never 
as confounded with any thing that exists. Not, as some 
have said, that God is the soul, and the creation his body. 
He is revealed as the soul of nothing but himself alone, 
inhabiting his own eternity when he alone existed, and inca- 
pable of either augmentation or decrease by any thing that 
exists. ‘These records teach us, also, concerning the Son 
of God, as possessing, pre-eminently and without meas- 
ure, the attributes of a living, distinct, independent individu- 
ality. They represent him as creating, redeeming and 


governing ; as the beginning and the ending ; who is, and 
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who was, and who is to come, the Almighty. By these 
records we are further taught concerning the Spirit of God, 
as a rational, communicative, controlling agent, having 
the properties of distinct and sovereign individuality. Yet 
these same records declare the Lord our God to be one 
Lord; Jehovah, that is his name; he is God alone; and his 
glory will he not give to another. We are thus furnished 
with unerring testimony, that God is neither solely a unit, 
nor solely a plurality, but unity and plurality in conjunction. 

But these records teach us more than this. ‘They assure 
us, that in the redemption of men, the great design of all 
revelation, both the unity and plurality of the Godhead are 
wonderfully and graciously manifested; the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, having distinct, yet entirely harmonious 
offices to execute. The work ascribed to the Father is that 
of purpose, and of plan, of self-moved and eternal love; 
that of devising the way of salvation, and, in the fullness of 
time, giving his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. ‘The 
work of the Son is to become incarnate, to propitiate, and to 
intercede. He came to make reconciliation for the sins of 
the people,—to make amends for Heaven’s broken law,—to 
make it just to justify those who believe in him. ‘The Spirit 
illuminates, renews, and sanctifies,—without which work the 
purpose of the Father, and the expiation of the Son, would 
be abortive. It is the work of reproving, guiding, comfort- 
ing, defending, and perfecting. These offices, however, 
while separately assigned to the Father, Son and Spirit, are 
still exhibited as in the highest possible union. ‘The Father 
gave the Son. ‘The Son freely gave himself. ‘The Spirit 
gives the vital knowledge both of the Father and the Son. 
There are no separate ends to be accomplished, no un- 
doing the distinctive work of each. ‘The Son does the - 
will of the Father, and the Spirit does the will of the Son, 
as there is but one will to execute,—and that is the will 
of the ineffable I AM, of the true and only God, of the 
joint and inseparable Father, Son and Holy Spirit. In this 
manner, there appears to be clearly and infallibly inculcated, 
not an exclusive unity in the Godhead, nor an exclusive 
plurality, but both a unity and a plurality. 

These inspired records go yet further. In the original 
creation, they represent the Father as speaking, and it was 
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done; the Son as making all things, and without whom is 
not any thing made that is made; the Spirit, as moving upon 
the formless embryo of the world, and as garnishing, arrang- 
ing, and embellishing the heavens. In the preservation of 
created beings and things, there is a similar representation of 
separate and of conjoint omnipotence. Inthe worship which 
Jehovah claims, the Father of majesty is to be adored; the 
Son receives the homage of the thousand thousands, and the 
ten thousand times ten thousands, who sing the new song in 
heaven; and the most enormous crime, the only sin which 
hath never forgiveness, is lying and blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost. In the names of the Godhead, we find that the 
Father is denominated, the only Lord God; the Son is the 
true God and Eternal Life; the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, is the Lord, the Spirit. Of the attributes of 
each, divine perfections are respectively and promiscuously 
asserted. ‘To each, individually, and yet to the one living 
and true God alone, are ascribed, as can be ascribed only to 
the Godhead, knowledge, goodness, power, justice, holiness, 
eternity, and dominion. By numerous statements of this 
nature, we are conducted to the conclusion, that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are one co-existent and co- 
equal Deity. As each is invested with supreme divine pre- 
rogatives, but not dissevered from the other, the necessary 
conclusion is that God exists both in unity, and in plurality : 
not unity and plurality in the same sense; not unity and 
plurality in a strictly mathematical sense; not unity and 
plurality in a factitious, unreal, speculative, and temporary 
sense ; not unity and plurality in the sense of three wholly 
separate gods, and acting by agreement as one; not unity 
and plurality in any absurd and impossible sense: but plural- 
ity In some respects, and unity in other respects ; plurality 
in distinct, yet correlative and “conjunct unity; plurality, 
without destroying indissoluble oneness ; a substantial plurali- 
ty, and still undivided ; plurality and unity, perhaps in no sense 
which the analogy of earthly things, and the modes of human 
thought, can fully explain ; but plurality and unity in a sense 
entirely in accordance with the glory of the divine nature. 
Further still must we go. In this unity and plurality of 
the Godhead, these same infallible records speak of One in 
the most opposite terms. He is revealed as in himself both 
a unity, and a duality; as human, and as divine; as dying, 
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and as living forever; as powerless, and as having all power ; 
as subordinate, and as supreme; as exceedingly abased, and 
as full of glory ; as a creature, and as above all creatures. 
And can there be a lost child of Adam, who does not find 
in these opposite descriptions his chiefest joy? ‘God was 
manifest in the flesh!” ‘The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” But 
though these descriptions are opposite, they are not in hos- 
tility. In proving the true position of the Saviour in the 
Bible, a not unfrequent method has been, to marshal the 
respective passages which treat either of his supremacy, or 
his inferiority, against each other, and, in this mode, to ascer- 
tain which class of passages could outnumber and _ invali- 
date the other. As if the inspired testimony concerning 
Christ were to refute itself! Is not the real aspect in which 
our holy Redeemer reveals himself, that of an undefinable 
and sublime gradation from an afflicted humanity to the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily ? He took on him the seed of 
Abraham,—he sustains many offices and relations between 
human nature and the Godhead,—and he accounts it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God. He is the Babe in the manger. 
He is the Man of sorrows. He is the elder Brother of his 
followers. He is the heavenly Teacher. He is the atoning 
High Priest. He is the Prophet sent from God. He is the 
Angel of the covenant. He is the Prince of peace. He is 
the King in Zion. He is the Messiah of God. He is the 
Mediator between God and man. He is the Son of God. 
He is Immanuel, God with us. He is God over all, blessed 
for ever. Having filled every subordinate sphere required in 
the divine economy, by a boundlessness of nature peculiarly 
his own, he resumes the glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was, and is declared to be, not only the 
Son of God with power, but himself the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father; thus sustaining, with the Father, 
and the Spirit, the throne of heaven; and with the Father, 
and the Spirit, sharing an equal and co-essential perfection. 

But this is a great mystery! It is even so. “Canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection?” The study of the divine exis- 
tence, we suppose, will be the theme of eternity, for ever un- 
folding, and for ever unknown. At present we find just as 
deep a mystery in the absolute duration of God, as in hsi 
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absolute immensity, or in his absolute power and intelli- 
gence,—just as deep a mystery in the fact, that there is a God, 
as we doin the duality of Christ, or in the unity and plurality 
of the Godhead. And at present, can there be a safer mode to 
express our faith in these subjects, than to affirm, that “ there 
are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one?” Or, if so 
happy as to believe in Christ, to be baptized in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit? Or, if privi- 
leged to pronounce benedictions, sometimes to use the form, 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you ;”’ and again 
to say, ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit be with you?” 

Is it presumption to consider this a specimen, the merest 
epitome, it is true, of simple scriptural inductions, giving to 
those portions of the Bible which relate to the unity and 
plurality of the Godhead their just weight, and affording a 
sample of the equal balancings of truth with itself? 

And, to this illustration, another may be added from the 
dignity and infamy of man. No one can be unacquainted 
with the endless terminologies that have arisen from the ques- 
tion,—What is man? For a moment, attempt to answer the 
inquiry, without the aid of revelation. Observe one of our 
kind, beautifully and wonderfully made, erect, noble, reign- 
ing as the lord of this lower world, yet most evidently fallen ; 
combining capacities which ally him to the angels, with other 
qualities that assimilate him to the brutes ;—a mixture of 
reason and absurdity, of excellence and depravity, of glory 
and dishonor, of power and weakness ;—a compound of 
right and wrong, of what elevates to the society of the just, 
and of what debases to the character of demons. He eats, 
labors, and sleeps, matures, faints, sickens, and dies, like 
other creatures ; he walks, thinks, loves, and hates,—speaks, 
reasons, prays, and curses, as other creatures do not. For 
what is he made? Is he responsible to a higher than him- 
self? Does he live and die, like the beasts that perish ? Or 
is he born for eternity? If he is to live for ever, why does 
he suffer pain and dissolution? If he is not to live for ever, 
why these strange fears respecting death, and what shall 
follow death? Why does he act so much from impulse, and 
without care, while he is still so full of forebodings and anxie- 
ties for the future? If he is responsible, how shall he learn 
his true obligations, and discharge them? Why is he as he | 
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is, a mixture of light and darkness, of good and evil, of feel- 
ing and insensibility, of reflection and forgetfulness, of mind 
and matter, of life and death? 

We wonder not that men, untaught from heaven, should be 
confounded in studying themselves. Without the Bible, our 
existence seems utterly inexplicable. We form a dark, un- 
explored abyss, a deep, interminable labyrinth. With the 
loss of the proper knowledge of God, we have lost the 
proper knowledge of ourselves. And that the wisest and 
most virtuous pagans should be able to speak of human des- 
tiny rather from conjecture and probability, than from cer- 
tainty, is not a matter of surprise. But we have cause to 
marvel, when those who have the precious oracles of God, 
so widely differ in their views of human nature. We have 
a theory to this effect. Man is imperfect, somewhat lapsed 
in his moral condition, but not inherently and thoroughly sin- 
ful. He is born with pure affections, and becomes corrupt 
by the force of circumstances and example. He has an 
innate tendency to goodness,—has-in himself the germ of 
holiness, which only needs development to make him just 
with his Maker. ‘There is in him a plenitude of capabilities, 
a dignity of understanding, an expansiveness of affection, an 
admiration for the beautiful, the true, and the good, a general 
stamp of superiority, which can never be reconciled with a 
nature fully depraved. ‘There is another theory which de- 
clares man to be infernal in his nature, and capable of noth- 
ing truly virtuous. He is despoiled of every vestige of 
nobleness,—has affixed on him an infamy of the very deepest 
dye,—is made as vile as it is possible for him to be. He is 
a child of wrath, not by voluntary guilt alone, nor by trans- 
mitted guilt alone, nor only by these together; but he is held 
culpable as an actual partner in Adam’s transgression,—is 
represented as without a single worthy quality,—as full of 
diabolical predispositions, before he knows the right hand 
from the left, and even before his birth. He is depicted as 
allied solely to the enmity, duplicity, and loathsomeness of 
the old serpent, his moral turpitude being complete and all- 
pervading. 

Which theory is to be credited? Is not the first grievously 
false in fact, and in effect, though interwoven with a great 
element of truth? And is not the other objectionable, also, and 
the more objectionable, by excluding a great element of truth ? 
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Give free scope to all the inspired descriptions, and views 
apparently adverse to each other will be found to coincide. 
«God made man upright, but he has sought out many inven- 
tions.” ‘There is an aspect ine which human nature cannot 
be too highly exalted. Man is the workmanship of God. 
He is immortal. He is great, even in his ruins. There is a 
nobleness of design, a vastness of existence, a world of sus- 
ceptibilities, of more worth than the material universe. OQ, it 
is impossible to over-estimate the value of a human being, the 
true greatness with which the Creator has invested him. All 
quantities and calculations here fail us. And it is a chief sin 
of mankind, that we do not learn to appreciate ourselves as 
God appreciates us. But we cannot forget that we have 
made ourselves despicable. The individual who does not 
discover in himself a woful apostasy, a chasm, and an utter 
dreariness of holy affection, a potency of evil invincible by 
himself alone, has still the veil of death upon the heart. 
Viewed singly in his defection from the law of God, and in 
his conduct towards God, no language can overstate the vile- 
ness of man. He is all that a Calvin, or an Augustine, or a 
Paul has described him to be,—a sinner totally and desper- 
ately wicked. But may he not be kind, humane, and gen- 
erous? May he not possess the charms of person, and of 
mind, the qualities which adorn the relations of life, which 
prompt to social purity and justice, which would lead even to 
martyrdom, in a worthy cause? Hemay. And this assures 
us, that there is in cultivated humanity much to be admired,— 
a sense of rectitude, a fervor of friendship, a philanthropic 
devotion, from which we do not well to derogate. There isa 
comprehensiveness of purpose, a grandeur “of attainment, a 
symmetry and force of character, which seem to approbate 
the oft-repeated exclamations, “‘ What a piece of workman- 
ship is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties ! 
in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a 
God!” With all this, however, we must add, How fallen is 
man! how deep his sinfulness ! how abject is he in the sight 
of Heaven! how worthy of execration his rebellion and im- 
penitence! ‘The great evil is, we are free from divine right- 
eousness, destitute of holiness. We are sinners by inherit- 
ance, and by preference. The very height from which we 
have fallen has served to plunge us intoa deeper gulf. Man’s 
original excellence, contrasted with his present state, adds 
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immeasurably to his degradation. In proportion to his pri- 
meval glory, is the infamy that now rests upon him. He finds 
enough in himself to convince him of an affinity with the 
skies, —he finds enough to overwhelm him in shame. No ele- 
vation is above his aspirations,—no baseness is too revolting to 
affix itself upon him. You may portray him as the compan- 
ion of seraphs, or as engaged in reptile pursuits, and in neither 
case belie him ; while perhaps either description, regardless 
of the other, may be false, and an injury to thetruth. There 
is cause in the magnificence of our nature for the loftiest 
praise,—there is reason surely for our most profound abase- 
ment. And these opposite views are both demanded. ‘They 
both exist in fact, and hence are both revealed. Nor can 
you sunder them from each other, without destroying the 
scriptural equipoise of truth. 

Let a further illustration be adduced from the immutability 
and contingency of the divine counsels. In reference to 
these topics, the religious world has evinced a deplorable 
spirit of exclusiveness, verging to the most contradictory ex- 
tremes, and accounting the declarations of inspired men to be 
right, only as these declarations have appeared to harmonize 
with a favorite system. A class of religious teachers has 
instructed us, in substance, that the principle of contingency, 
in any case, is skepticism ; that all inquiry upon the subject is 
an open door to infidelity; that the divine purposes are so 
fixed and bounded, so minute and unalterable, so sovereign 
and eternal, as to make the idea of liabilities and probabilities 
asin. A necessity, it is supposed, controls all human con- 
duct, as certain and as powerful as that which governs the 
material creation. ‘The designs of Heaven are understood to 
be subversive of man’s free moral action. Our mental and 
moral capacities may be admitted, but their voluntary exer- 
cise is denied. We act from an invisible coercion. We are 
used, in the hands of God, as the smith employs a hammer, 
as the pendulum moves a clock, as the wheel sets a manu- 
factory in motion. Predestination is made synonymous with 
fatalism. 'The course of each human being is inevitable. 
The divine government is explained as a despotism of the 
most despotic nature. ‘The spiritual universe is a species of 
pantheism, in which the decree of God pervades all, impels 
all, sanctions all, and virtually annihilates all. And the holy 
Scriptures are claimed in defence of these principles. On 
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the other hand, and from an abhorrence of this system, reli- 
gious expositors have rushed into an extreme equally abhor- 
rent to the truth, They make immutability a fable, and 
contingency a deity.. The most decisive language of revela- 
tion, touching the eternity and unchangeableness of the divine 
counsels, is treated as obsolete, befitting only the dark ages 
of Christian theology. The doctrine of a certain foreordi- 
nation of one individual sinner rather than another to eternal 
life, creates a pious horror. Man is independent, is absolute 
over himself, over his conduct, and his destiny. He is not 
only free from the yoke of a dire fatality, free from an inexo- 
rable divine tyranny, but he can almost create or destroy at 
his pleasure. His will is omnipotent, to build up or to cast 
down, to love or to hate, to bless or to curse. Jehovah is 
scarcely allowed his own independence. ‘The events of life, 
the destinies of men, are in our own hands. God has given 
some general laws for our guidance, but beyond that, his con- 
trol is withdrawn. And in the prescribed limits, he exercises 
no special supervision, so that our liberty, on the whole, is 
unrestrained and boundless. 

When will vain mortals cease their temerity! Let God be 
true, though every man aliar. Shall not the Christian’s heart 
rejoice, that there is one Being who cannot deny himself,— 
who is unchangeable, of one mind, and none can turn him,— 
whose purposes are never new,—whose designs of grace and 
of providence are as unalterable as himself? May there not 
be a contrite joy, that, whatever else may fail, the counsels 
of Jehovah must stand, the purposes of his love must be ful- 
filled, his predeterminate plans must be executed? Here 
there can be no failure. To doubt is here to place every 
thing at hazard. ‘To assume the possibility of failure in the 
minutest part of the divine counsels, is to unsettle the foun- 
dations of heaven, and make a wreck of all order, safety, and 
happiness. Record it in terms, we care not how strong, that 
God is the almighty sovereign, who will do all his pleasure ; 
that his government is one grand, consolidated, absolute, un- 
conquerable monarchy ; that his counsels are all that we can 
conceive, and immensely more than we can conceive, of — 
eternity and immutability; and that these counsels de- 
pend, not merely on a pre-conceived knowledge of what 
would be, but on a pre-arranged plan of what should be. 
Why, if the Supreme Majesty is not entitled to govern, who 
shall govern? If he lacks wisdom, or goodness, or power, 
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who shall impart to him these qualities? If his designs, co- 
eternal with himself, are defective, who shall amend them ? 
The unalterableness of his will, the infinite rectitude of all his 
designs, the impossibility of a frustration of any of his pur- 
poses, constitute the immovable rock of our salvation. Be- 
cause he changes not, therefore we are not consumed. ‘The 
moment we forsake this only anchorage of the soul, that 
moment we plunge into a fathomless chaos. 

But think again. Is it therefore true, that we are placed 
under a system of relentless force ?—that moral freedom and 
obligation do not exist ?—that we act only from irresistible 
compulsion? Because Jehovah is sovereign, and has immu- 
table purposes to be accomplished, is man, therefore, a mere 
thinking and sensitive machine, incapable of choosing either 
good or evil, incapable of self-arrangement and control, inca- 
pable of any action or decision, except that to which a mys- 
terious and interminable series of causes shall compel him ? 
Does the Bible so teach us? Does it not rather reveal to us 
this unchanging decree of our Maker, that, however much 
men may abuse their liberty, they shall at all events be free ? 
Are we not thus instructed by many explicit declarations, by 
commands, prohibitions, entreaties, promises, punishments, 
and rewards? God has riveted the trammels of unavoidable 
moral servitude on no human being. Compulsory innocence, 
or compulsory guilt, is what does not exist. We are, and we 
must be, free. If forced and enslaved, it is by the chains of 
our own forging. We may find a law, that when we would 
do good, evil is present with us. Many conflicting influences 
and ceaseless temptations may beset us. An inborn nature, 
inclined to evil, there certainly is. Yet nothing really destroys 
the entire voluntariness of our conduct. So far as we can 
discern, we move in the midst of perpetual contingencies. 
We converse, or read, or travel, or investigate, or traffic, or 
marry, and give in marriage, or serve God, or serve mammon, 
as our preference dictates, and as the most casual influences 
may direct. Liberty to act, and uncertainty concerning the 
results of our action, mark every footstep in life. If there is 
compulsion, it is in our being placed in circumstances where 
we are compelled to manifest our freedom, to choose the right 
or the wrong, to do well, or to do ill. Not, by any means, 
that we can act above divine control. From that control 
there is no escape. It is every where,—it is in all things,— 
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it is in all events. God is present in our most self-moved 
and voluntary action. It is by our very voluntariness that 
his eternal plans are executed. What to us is contingent, is 
to him immutable. And in this single thought is the key by 
which to unlock all the intricacies of fate and free-will. God 
is sovereign and unchanging in his counsels ;—man is free in 
performing what those counsels require. With God, all 
events are fixed and immutable ;—but they wait for the self- 
prompted, uncoerced agency of man to fulfil, and in this 
aspect they are contingent. In the sight of God, there may 
be nothing uncertain or conditional ;—while with us, the 
numberless, the distant, the unknown agencies, on which 
events depend, give to them the character of conditional and 
doubtful events. 

Such, if we do not greatly mistake, are the results to which 
an unprejudiced regard for biblical truth will lead us. And, 
in this manner, the inspired order and balancings of the truth 
are preserved. 

Again. In near affinity with immutability and contin- 
gency, but distinct from them, are the subjects of gracious 
renovation and natural capabilities. The new birth, that 
most vital and imperative doctrine of revelation, has been 
explained in terms as wide apart as religious antipodes can 
make them. It has been represented as a process in respect 
to which we have no more to do than the trees of the forest ; 
no more conscious agency, than the materials of which our 
dwellings are composed ;—and it has also been described as 
a change for which we alone are responsible, in which we 
alone are active. It is a new creation, in which the newly 
created being has been passive as a stone ;—or it is a strong 
oriental figure, in which a self-effected renovation is meant ;— 
or it is a change for the production of which the moving 
cause is found in ourselves, but to the full accomplishment 
of which there needs some divine assistance ;—or its incipi- 
ent principle is conveyed by some religious rite, which prin- 
ciple time and cultivation will bring to completion. It is the 
result primarily of a pious determination, prompting to an 
uncommon use of means, and carried progressively through 
by a course of evolutions as exact as the movements of a 
regiment ; or it is the result solely of the power of God, in 
the course of which gracious means and influences are madly, 
and to the last capability, resisted. ‘The work is made to 
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proceed with the skill and calculations of an artist ;—and 
then, the more of confusion and improbabilities are inwrought 
with it, the better and more divine it is. The sufficiency is 
so defined, as really to be of man ;—and the sufficiency is 
asserted to be of God, in a sense which makes man a walk- 
ing statue. In one case, men invest them&elves with the 
prerogatives of Omnipotence,—and in another, they are di- 
vested of their true and essential humanity. 

Are these the caricatures of a vagrant fancy? We wish 
they were. But the wreck of human souls that have gone 
to the spirit-world with a lie in their right hand, too mournfully 
attests their truth. ‘The arch foe can have no more subtle 
and infernal device, than to enchant men with a false peace 
in reference to Christian regeneration. Success here is suc- 
cess in all the work of ruin. A false view of ability and 
inability, of obligations and means, of the necessity, nature, 
and tendencies of the new birth, spreads falsehood over the 
whole realm of religious truth. Practically, it matters little 
what extreme is taken. Let an individual be persuaded 
that the power of a holy change is in himself, and that by 
putting certain prescribed means in_ operation, he can at any 
hour become a Christian, and he will remain just as he is, an 
enemy to God by wicked works. Or if he should set his 
renewing apparatus into action, and come forth from the 
process with the hope of being a new creature in Christ, the 
reflection will force itself upon the mind, that a deceived 
heart may still hold him in the death of sin. It is just the 
same with him who denies the capacity or the obligation to 
repent. A deceived heart turns him aside. He persuades 
himself to contentment by waiting, as he affirms, for the 
mighty power of God; and while he waits, fills up the 
measure of his iniquities, and dies in his sins. And thus 
errors, apparently as distant from each other as the poles, 
meet together, and work the same fatal end. 

Is there no way to prevent these appalling abuses? Per- 
haps there is none. ‘The mind alone that is renewed will 
understand the truth respecting regeneration; and the mind 
that is under the dominion of sin will still pervert the truth 
upon the subject. But we need not be the willing accesso- 
ries to such perversions. While the new birth is God’s 
sovereign and perfect work, is it not effected in accordance 
with the laws of mind, and in harmony with man’s entire 
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responsibilities? While its author, and its consequences, are 
divine, are not its means human? While it enjoins the 
utmost dependence, does it not inspire the utmost activity? 
While its means, rightly used, are infallible, is not this right 
use prompted by a divine influence within us ;—giving admis- 
sion to no mechanical calculations of causes and effects? We 
sometimes attempt to separate regeneration from repentance, 
defining one as the work of God, the other as the work of 
man ; but are they not inseparable, one prior, and the cause 
of the other, yet really undivided and indissoluble? Is not 
the whole a rational change in a rational agent? 
tion produced by divine power, but in agreement and co-ope- 
ration with the human capabilities ? Does it not lay prostrate 
the pride of man’s might, and at the same time arouse him 
to intense exertion? ‘To speak of God’s renewing an intel- 
ligent being, as senseless matter is changed, or as living 
matter is changed, is degrading to himself ;—the analogies of 
the Bible were never meant to be thus overstrained. Or to 
speak of the new birth, almost as if we could exclude God 
from it, is equally degrading to him; the human faculties, in 
a state of sin, were never meant to be thus exalted. Man 
has every capacity to obey God, every ability to repent and 
turn from sin, if he will; but he never will, till made willing 
in the day of God’s power. And these united propositions 
of a single sentence may be regarded the condensation of 
the entire subject, and the equal balancing of scriptural 
truth with itself. We possess the natural power to do, but 
will not do; and hence, in the great transaction of the soul’s 
conversion, the origin, progress, completion, and glory of the 
work belong to God. 

Next, and in the same category with the preceding illus- 
trations, reference may be made to the value and the worth- 
lessness of human works in our justification with God. On 
this cardinal matter, the inspired writings have been made to 
speak most incongruously. Their well balanced statements 
have been misplaced for many false ways. ‘The grand pecu- 
liarity of our holy religion, if we understand it, is in its freely, 
completely, and eternally justifying the ungodly by a contrite 
faith in Christ. And the grand error with men appears to 
be, either in making faith and works antagonists, or in substi- 
tuting one for the other. Good works are supposed to be 
antecedent to faith, and in some way the cause of it ;—or 
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faith wholly repudiates works ;—or works and faith together 
constitute the meritorious cause of salvation. Some regard 
the law of faith as absolving from the law of works ;—some 
place the law of works instead of faith ;—some make a law 
partly of faith and partly of works ;—and some reject both 
faith and works as unnecessary. Many consider the 
Saviour answerable for every enormity, if they but attri- 
bute to themselves a justifying faith ;—many despair of 
justification, if they fail in any duty ;—many justify them- 
selves without the blood of Christ ;—and many bring in 
Christ, at the end of their own virtues, to fill up any con- 
scious defect in their justification. Some rely on ordinances, 
prayers, alms, penances, and absolutions,—on fastings, hu- 
miliations, and numerous austerities,—on confessions, resolu- 
tions, and manifestations,—on visions, impulses, faintings, 
tears, extacies, and tortures. Others depend on their free- 
dom from overmuch righteousness, on their candor and 
veneration for religion, on a general integrity and amiableness 
of life, which secure a good report from men, and for which 
they expect to be found in peace with their Maker. 

These contradictions of sinners against themselves are not 
surprising to one who knows the human heart. Perhaps it 
is the rarest attainment of genuine piety, practically and 
habitually to estimate works at just their value, and just their 
worthlessness ;—to maintain the true balance between believ- 
ing and doing ;—to abound in the work of the Lord without a 
secret self-elation, and to bear the consciousness of defection 
without a sinful distrust of the Saviour. ‘Theoretically, the 
adjustment is more easily made. In the essential act of 
Christian justification, works are valueless. All doing, suf- 
fering, and repenting, all that is done, and all that is not 
done, will be unavailing. Christ must be all, and in all; all 
in expiation, in power, in intercession, in love, in example, 
in meritorious substitution: Christ, the only and exclusive 
foundation for a sinner’s acceptance with God, and faith in 
Christ, which utterly excludes every other possible hope, the 
only and exclusive medium of obtaining acceptance. The 
moment we introduce human works among the causes of 
justification, we reject the gospel of the Saviour, and make 
for ourselves another gospel. But in the evidences and ne- 
cessary tendencies of a justified condition, they are precious 
beyond conception,—pleasing to God, and of the highest 
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worth to men. Placed in the stead of Christ, they are con- 
demnatory and corrupting in the last degree; while any 
scheme which dissevers them from the inward life of faith in 
Christ, is equally condemnatory and corrupting. Wrought 
into a system of self-justification, they are to be abhorred ; 
but flowing from a holy love to Christ, they cannot be too 
much esteemed. In this sense, they are obligatory as the 
most sacred obligations can render them. In them consists 
the joy, the purity, the glory of the church of God, and 
instrumentally, the hope of a sinful world. Ample scope is 
given for the strongest arguments for faith without works, and 
for the strongest arguments for faith with works. One sup- 
plies the lack of the other; each, correct in its sphere, but 
neither to be received without the other. Faith is the living 
soul, and works the tangible body ;—faith the vital principle, 
and works the healthful development ;—faith the root, and 
works the tree, and its fruits ;—faith the divine foundation, 
and the works, of faith, the finished building of God. So 
beautifully harmonious with themselves are the revelations of 
scriptural truth, if we but give them their assigned position 
in the great scale of truth ! 

We may allude, in very few words, to the universality and 
limitations of Christ’s propitiation, as indicative of what is to 
be understood by the balancings of truth. <A greatly contro- 
verted question has been,—Did Christ die for the elect alone, 
or for the whole world?’ Is the atonement general, or par- 
ticular,—adapted to any and to every sinner, or only toa 
portion of the human family? Each branch of the inquiry 
has had its stanch defenders, who have looked with alarm 
upon the opposite conclusions. But is it presumption to say, 
that each class of disputants has both rightly answered, and 
wrongly answered ?—that both affirm a truth, and both affirm, 
or imply, an error? When one declares, that the Saviour’s 
specific object was, to lay down his life for the chosen and 
peculiar people of God, is it not true? When the other 
declares, that Christ tasted death for every man, that through 
him the world might be saved, is it not true? Why then 
disagree? Because one truth is made to exclude the other, 
or to assume an attitude of hostility towards it. ‘The portions 
of divine instruction which have respect either to the univer- 
sality or the limitations of the atonement, are interpreted in a 
surveillance to the other view, to which, without much wrest- 
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ing and violence, they will not submit. Is there not a more 
excellent way? Will it not place the inspired representations 
in their just equilibrium, if we consider the atonement to be 
general in its nature, but special in its applications and re- 
sults ?—limitless in its provisions, but available only to the 
penitent and the believing ?—fitted in itself for the whole of 
a lost race, but effectual to those alone who realize their lost 
condition, and flee to the cross for refuge? Is it heretical to 
suppose, that the same propitiation which was necessary to 
justify a single sinner, is sufficient to justify a race of sinners ? 
or that the same atonement by which the world might be 
saved, is necessary to justify a single individual? If the 
entire race was to be saved, would the atonement have been 
greater than it is? Or if but one person was to be saved, 
would the atonement have been less than it is? It is so 
broad as to include the human family, and so limited as to 
exclude all who persist in doing wickedly ;—so extensive 
that it cannot be more so, and so discriminating and particu- 
lar, that none but the truly contrite enjoy its benefits ;—em- 
bracing every thing to encourage penitent hope, and every 
thing to discourage impenitent licentiousness ; assuring the 
humble believer, that his bliss in heaven depends on the 
heart’s reception and adoration of the Lamb that was slain, 
and assuring the unbeliever, that the bitterest ingredient in 
his cup of future wo will be, the heart’s proud and wilful 
rejection of the blood of the Son of God. We confess an utter 
misconception of the gospel message, and of the divine 
arrangement of the truth, aside from principles like these. 

Advantageously, perhaps, might this course of thought be 
extended, to embrace the scriptural balance between specu- 
lative and practical religion, transient and permanent revivals, 
the present perfection and defection of Christian character,— 
between external rites and inward purity, Christian conser- 
vatisin and Christian reform, the independent discipline of 
churches and their necessary conformity, anitinerating, evan- 
gelizing ministry and a pastoral ministry, and various other 
apparently adverse subjects. ‘The purpose of these pages, 
however, is not to multiply illustrations but, if possible, td 
present a few clear, earnest decisive specimens of the posi- 
tion which scriptural truths sustain to each other. It is 
enough to be assured, though it is better that the assurance 
rest on intelligent conviction, that in none of the themes sug- 
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gested, or in any other departments of religious truth, is 
there any thing really adverse and conflicting. The universe 
is no more one, though infinitely various and subdivided, than 
truth is one, though bearing countless aspects and divisions. 
Of the Bible especially, it is delightful to meditate in this 
view,—to contemplate it as it is. ‘The hyperisms which are 
ever ready to force a truth out of its divine equipoise, find 
in it no sanction. Discrepancies there may, at first sight, 
appear to be, when a further and juster scrutiny discovers a 
real and unchangeable unity. It is like the contrasts in nature. 
Almost every science has its contrarieties. One description 
of facts appears to contradict another description of facts ; 
but when better understood, these seemingly discordant parts 
are seen to form a useful and harmonious whole. It is like 
the circulation in our bodies, in which each pulsation of the 
heart conveys the streams of life through every part and 
fibre of the system, and each pulsation causes the streams of 
life to flow back again, through reverse channels, to their 
living source. Christ is the living heart of the religious sys- 
tem, “and all its apparent oppositions are but the outward and 
the inward flowings of the vital circulation, and evincing the 
most admirably adjusted oneness. It is like the action of 
the heavenly bodies. ‘There are countless suns and worlds, 
and each moved by opposing forces,—an impulsive energy, 
which, if acting alone, would drive all matter into disrup- 
tion, throwing its atoms into everlasting tangents,—and an 
attractive energy, which, if acting alone, would draw all 
matter into one crushing mass of ruin. But mark Jehovah’s 
wisdom. ‘These opposing forces are ordained to preserve 
the revolutions and balancings of the vast creation in entire 
agreement. ‘Thus in the religious creation. Christ and his 
cross form the grand central attraction, in unison with which 
each divine truth revolves and balances in its appointed 
sphere, and around which the great system of divine truths 
revolves and balances in perfect, sublime, enrapturing, eter- 
nal concord ! 
_ This theme is infinite in its extent; its illustrations, al- 
most as infinite, and past finding out,—a theme and _ illustra- 
tions, of which a life-time of study and elucidations can 
only produce the conviction,—How little does man know! 
Can a child of the dust survey the boundlessness of scrip- 
tural revelations, and be unconscious of the need of more 
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than a Fuller, or a Paul, or a Gabriel,—of the need even of 
an omniscient mind, to do full justice to an effort like the 
present? Still we do not repent any temerity in proposing 
it; we ask no forgiveness. We look abroad upon the great 
Christian commonwealth, and what do we see? Unques- 
tionably, there is much which accords with the precepts and 
the spirit of the Saviour,—very much which gives indica- 
tion of Christ’s final victory over sin. Far removed be the 
disposition to look with a distrustful and misanthropic eye on 
the real excellences of the present age of Christianity, as 
developed in the world. The church of God now forms a 
paradise, compared with what has been called the church of 
God in many past ages. This do we see, and rejoice in it. 
But what charity can close our eyes against the many and 
the grievous evils included in the prospect? We behold 
numberless reproaches, heresies, schisms, and commotions. 
Every man hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, 
hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. ‘There are the 
mutations and upheavings of error, and of long abused 
truth,—the workings of fanaticism, and of icy-hearted unbe- 
lief,—the rendings of Christian communion and co-opera- 
tion,—the quaking of old and of new foundations,—the 
multiform agitations and convulsions of the religious commu- 
nity. Such things we must see, or be blind. ‘They are not 
confined to small localities, but are every where. And they 
compel us to look for some strong, changeless rock of safety 
to which we may cling for hope. Where shall we find it? 
Where—if not in God’s immutable truth? Where—if not 
in those revealed balancings of the truth, which are eternal 
as the truth itself? Where—if not in an unfaltering grasp 
upon the Book of God, by which we may learn to esteem 
all its precepts concerning all things to be right, and to hate 
every false way? If we are Christians, where else shall we 
repose our faith? If we are interested in the high objects of 
Christian benevolence, where else shall we seek for correct 
principles and safe guidance? If we are Christian ministers, 
where else shall we go for the sure provisions of God’s 
house ?—how else be able to separate the precious from the 
vile ?—and how else ever expect to resign our commission in 
holy peace to Him from whom it came? Is not every 
Christian, is not every Christian minister, is not every object 
of Christian benevolence, vitally concerned in these things? 
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Is not the welfare of our churches, and the salvation of our 
world, and the glory of our Redeemer, vitally concerned in 
them? Is not all that is precious to human beings in this 
life, and in the next, vitally concerned in them? Shall we 
then repent the meanest effort to enforce the value, the solid- 
ity, and the unchangeable equations of biblical truth ? 

But a caution should be recorded. We have observed 
how one truth may be qualified by an apparently opposite 
truth, and both harmonize and balance the great scale of 
truth. ‘This qualifying process should be most rigidly guard- 
ed. It has its limits, and its imminent exposures to abuse. 
Must an unequivocal doctrine of the Scriptures be modified 
by a train of negations or affirmations, till it is made to mean 
just nothing? If such should be the tendency of the pre- 
ceding course of remarks, then will their author repent, and 
beg forgiveness of Heaven and earth. Nay. ‘The supple- 
ness that, for the sake of harmony, would divide the king- 
dom between Christ and Belial, casting a balance between 
truth and error, and by the oppositions of science falsely so 
called, frittering away a truth till it is no longer truth,—this 
is as impolitic, as unmanly; as detestable, as it is wicked. 
If religion cannot stand without such aid, then let it fall, and 
let the church of Christ be still a scene of conflict. ‘This 
tampering policy is death to the spiritual hopes of men. A 
thousand fold better to adopt as our motto, “I came not to 
bring peace, but a sword.” Be it, however, the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God, and that alone. It 
will then be “quick and powerful, piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and the discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” 
Let it not be the sword of faction, the barbs of party bitter- 
ness, of that low exclusiveness which has too much actuated 
even good men. ‘The sword of our own spirits may pierce, 
may mangle, may cut asunder. It may sometimes secure a 
temporary triumph by its invectiveness, and it may some- 
times consign men to the grave of Christian hope by its 
alluring and seductive power. But never will it qualify us 
for heaven ;—never will it scripturally convince men of 
their errors, and turn them from every false way ;—never 
will it urge lost sinners to Calvary. 
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Literary Notices. 


ARTICLE VII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


I, BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 






1. Grammar of the Chaldee Language, as contained in the Bible and 
the Targums. By Dr. Georce B. Winer, Professor in the Univer- 
sity at Leipsic. Translated from the German by H. B. Hacxerrt, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theological Institution. 
Andover. - Allen, Morrill and Wardwell. 1845. 152 pp. 8vo. 


The accurate study of Oriental literature is one which does not com- 
port with the habits of the present age. The theological student, 
whose investigations often lie in this direction, is more interested than 
any one else in the community, to give it his serious attention. And 
yet, so much more do superficial and showy accomplishments weigh 
with an undiscerning public than solid acquisitions, that most are 
tempted away to other studies. Hence, neither can an instructer 
hope for many pupils in this department, nor an author for extensive 
patronage. We are gratified, however, with the present evidence that 
such studies are not wholly laid aside. The Grammar of the Chaldee 
language, cited at the head of this paragraph, is honorable to the In- 
stitution from which it has proceeded, and especially to the Professor, 
by whom it has been translated, improved, and sent forth to the Ameri- 
can public. The fact that the former edition’ of Winer’s Grammar, 
translated by Mr. Riggs, and consisting, we believe, of 1500 copies, 
has mostly passed into circulation within the last twelve years, isa 
proof that Chaldee study finds among us a few favorers. The present 
work is the translation of a new edition of Winer’s Grammar. Prof. 
Hackett says of the original ,— 
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‘¢ The Grammar here offered to the public, which appeared in Ger- 
many in 1842, has undergone a complete revision, and may be regarded 
as essentially a new production. In the interval between the two edi- 
tions, the most important works of Gesenius in Hebrew and Chaldee 
literature, those also of Ewald, Fiirst and others, have made their ap- 
pearance ; and the materials for a scientific treatment of Chaldee Gram- 
mar have thus been rendered far more complete than at any former pe- 
riod. All that is truly valuable, and at the same time pertinent to the 
subject, which the labors of these distinguished scholars have produced, 
the author has faithfully appropriated in this new edition ; while he has 

added to them the results of his own maturer and more extended stud- 
ies in this department of philology, since the publication of his first 
more elementary treatise. The introduction, on the subject of the 
Chaldee language and literature, will be found to be almost entirely 
new ; the various topics successively introduced are discussed with far 
greater fullness and precision ; the survey, both of the general facts and 
of the more infrequent phenomena of the language, is more minute, 
and authenticated by a much greater variety of references and exam- 
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ples; while the Syntax, which was almost wholly wanting in the first 
edition, has here been re-written, and brought at least to as perfect a 
state as the same division of Hebrew Grammar in the ablest works 
which treat of that language.”’ 


Professor Hackett has corrected, in this edition, many errors which 
were in the original, and added four valuable appendices,—on the Tar- 
gums; the Talmud, Mishna and Gemara; on the question, Is the 
Aramaean still spoken in the East?; and on the Zabian dialect. The 
work itself is much more complete than the Manual of the Chaldee 
Language, by Mr. Riggs, and, in our judgment, arranged in a better 
and more useful order. 

An acquaintance with this language is confessedly of high importance 
to the Biblical student. A part of the Old Testament must be a sealed 
book to him, without the knowledge of it. Its relation to the Greek of 
the New Testament is an additional motive for its acquisition. Its forms 
are so similar to those of the Hebrew, that he who has learned the one 
will find but little difficulty in mastering the other. The chief difficulty 
having been surmounted,—the procuiing of a good Grammar,—the 
language may be added almost at once to the scholar’s other attain- 
ments, without burdensome study or investigation. We hope this new 
Grammar will open the way for more extensive attention to the Chaldee 
among ministers and students. We understand that it is used in the 
instruction of the Junior Class in the Newton Theological Institution. 


II]. CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


2. Sur les Délais de la Justice divine dans la Punition des Coupables, 
Ouvrage de Plutarque, nouvellement traduit, avec des Additions et des 
Notes. Par M. le Cte de Maisrre, Ministre Plénipotentiaire, etc.; 
Suivi de la Traduction du méme Traité. Par Amyot, etc. 1844. 


On the Delay of divine Justice in the Punishment of the Guilty,—a 
work of Plutarch, newly translated with additions and notes,—by 
the Count de Maistre, etc: Followed by the translation of the same 
treatise by Amyot. 


Count de Maistre, who is so well known as a writer and diplomatist, 
died in 1821 ; and hence we have here merely a republication of his 
translation of Plutarch on the Punishment of the Guilty. Its re-ap- 
pearance, however, at this time, under circumstances which will intro- 
duce it to the notice of many as a new production, affords us an appro- 
priate occasion for referring to it, and saying a few words respecting its 
character. 

In the prefsce to this translation, Count de Maistre expresses 
the opinion of the extraordinary moral interest of this treatise, which 
every person must form, who has read it for himself, and is 
able to compare it with other similar works of pagan antiquity. 
He speaks of it in such terms as these: ‘* Plutarch does not abandon 
himself to his imagination; he never plays the poet, or, if he gives 
scope to his inventive genius, it is not merely to embellish, it is to for- 
tify the truth. Among the works of the ancient philosophers, I know 
of very little which will admit of comparison with this performance. 
One may find without doubt here and there, and especially in Plato, ad- 
mirable single passages, magnificent flashes of truth, but no where, I 
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am persuaded, any thing so consecutive, so profoundly reasoned, so 
finished as a whole.’’ Plutarch lived after Christianity had already 
made some progress in the world ; and the question has naturally been 
asked, whether he may not have had some acquaintance with the sacred 
writings, or the doctrines of the Christians, and, in this way, have 
extended his knowledge on moral and religious subjects, beyond that 
which he could have possessed merely as an enlightened heathen phil- 
osopher. De Maistre expresses it as his own conviction, that such was 
the fact ; and seems to take it for granted that every one who studies 
this production of Plutarch, must be impressed with the self-evident 
necessity of admitting this, as the only means of accounting for the ele- 
vated sentiments which it contains. He abstains from any statement 
of his reasons for so confident a belief, and gives no intimation that he 
is aware of any opposing considerations which lie against such a view. 
To this opinion we cannot assent. In the first place, the phenomenon 
in the case, as it seems to us, does not require the explanation which is 
proposed. The superiority of Plutarch to other ancient moral writers 
does not consist so much in the novelty of his ideas, separately consid- 
ered, as in the fullness and effect with which he has concentrated them 
in a single discussion, in the earnestness of feeling with which he has 
written, and the evident solicitude which he discovers to make his specu- 
lations subservient to the practical uses of life. In Aristotle, the philoso- 
pher predominated over the moralist; in Plato, the poet over both the 
philosopher and the moralist; while Plutarch, without a deficiency 
in these respects, was more practical than either of them. With 
their various writings he was well acquainted, as his works abundantly 
show; and, if necessary, he could there have found the germs, at 
least, of all the important religious ideas which he has presented with so 
much unity, and so impressively in this tract on the delay of divine pun- 
ishment. He merely needed for this purpose a power of combination 
which appears to have distinguished him as an individual, and not by 
any means access to sources of information beyond his age and condition, 
and still less to the supernatural light which the gospel sheds upon the 


_ themes he has here discussed. Again, the supposition that Plutarch pos- 


sessed a knowledge of Christianity, involvestoo much. While it is un- 
necessary, in order to account for the fact that he has written so well, it 
would be hard to reconcile it with the opposite fact, that he has not written 
better. It is to be recollected, that we find him still involved in all the 
essential errors of heathenism. His distinct apprehension of any one 
of the great truths which the gospel reveals, might be expected cer- 
tainly to have produced a greater change in his ideas, and to have made 
the difference between him and heathen writers more unquestionable 
than we discover it to be. Finally, the silence of Plutarch in regard to any 
knowledge of the early Christians or their writings, would seem to be 
decisive against supposing that he could have received any illumination 
from this source. His works that are still extant, though some have 
perished, are comparatively copious ; they embrace almost every possible 
variety of subjects ; they show an active curiosity and an ever wakeful 
interest in every thing of a religious nature ; and yet we find in them no 
allusion to Christianity ; not so much as a sentence or word which shows 
us that their author had ever heard of such a sect as the Christians, or pos- 
sessed any knowledge of their opinions and principles. ‘The ignorance 
of Plutarch on the subject would account, of course, for this silence ; 
but for a studied suppression of the name of the early Christians, had 
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they really been known to him, and still more with so many natural oc- 
casions as occur in his works for referring to them,we can conceive 
of no adequate motive. 

Still more surprised must we confess ourselves to be, that de Mais- 
tre should represent his opinion on this point, as concurring with that 
of the majority of those who have made this question a subject of critical 
inquiry. His assertion to this effect is substantiated by no proof; and 
furthermore is inconsistent with the facts in the case, at least as we 
understand them. Such men, for example, as Brucker, Wyttenbach, 
Tzschirner and others, after special investigations directed to this point, 
have felt themselves constrained to adopt the opposite conclusion. We 
know of no names of equal authority, which can be placed against 
these. We know of none who have examined this particular point 
with so much attention, or have brought to the inquiry qualifications 
for pursuing it with greater success. 

The translation of de Maistre is distinguished for elegance and spirit, 
rather than a literal adherence to the text. He is often so diffuse that 
his performance may be termed a paraphrase rather than a version. 
He commences thus ; ‘‘ It is a practice sufficiently common with the 
sect of Epicurus to avoid regular combats with the defenders of Provi- 
dence. ‘Though always ready to make an objection, the philosophers 
of this school do not like to wait for a reply ; they combat in flying like 
the Parthians. They are wanting, moreover, in the calmness and self- 
possession which are the accompaniment and sign of truth. There is 
in their discourses something like bitterness and anger, which never 
forsakes them. In reasoning and even in the place of reasoning, they 
insult their opponents ; and they act always the part of accusers of Provi- 
dence, rather than of those who deny it.’? This the reader would find 
it difficult to identify with the original ; it is all suggested there, indeed, 
but hardly a word of it is expressed ; it is what Plutarch might have 
said naturally enough on the occasion, provided it had occurred to him. 
On the other hand, many passages of considerable extent are rendered 
as closely as the difference of idioms will allow ; and even in those cases 
where greater freedom has been taken, the essential meaning of Plu- 
tarch, as we understand it, has generally been successfully put before the 
reader. If there are some instances in which we should make an excep- 
tion to this remark, it might still turn out to be a mere difference of 
individual opinion. Plutarch appears here in a somewhat modern garb, 
it is true; but it is Plutarch still—zdem aliusque. 

The notes are not numerous or important. The student would find 
them entirely inadequate to a critical study of the text. They seldom 
touch any point of philology, and by no means exhaust either the his- 
torical or philosophical inquiries which pertain to the illustration of the 
author. ‘This deficiency is remedied in part, however, by the flowing 
style of the translation. An opportunity is thus afforded for engraft- 
ing explanations on the text, which under other circumstances would 
form the subject of notes. We find one remark, however, upon that 
obscure expression, near the end of the treatise,—ind obgiyyos, 
which we do not recollect to have noticed elsewhere. Wyttenbach 
says of the passage—jam quid de oigryyos faciamus nescio. He then 
adds his venerat mihi in mentem, in regard to the text, and there leaves 
it. The observation of de Maistre is as follows. 


‘* Un militaire frangais qui a fait une étude particuliére de la balis- 
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tique des anciens, a prétendu qu’il fallait entendre par cette sarbacane 
(Svgsys,) une machine & vent, dont on se servait, comme on fait 
encore aujourd’hui, pour lancer un projectile, au moyen de l’air com- 
primé, (Voyez la nouvelle édition d’Amyot, cité plus haut, tom. IV, 
p- 491). Je ne puis citer aucun texte a l’appui de cette explication ; 
mais elle parait extrémement plausible en elle-méme; et l’on doit d’ail- 
leurs beaucoup de confiance 4 une homme de l’art, quia stirement fait 
toutes les recherches nécessaires.”’ 


Jacques Amyot, the author of the other translation contained in this 
volume, was born at Melun, in France, was Professor of the Greek and 
Latin languages, in the University at Paris, and died in 1593. He trans- 
lated several other ancient writings, besides Plutarch, and has left in 
these labors ample proof of sound scholarship. These translations, 
notwithstanding their antiquity, are still held in high estimation, and 
are always enumerated among the best versions that have been made 
of the authors who were so fortunate as to fall into his hands. The 
particular translation here before us is founded upon a critical study of 
the text; it aims at closeness and precision; and has the rare merit of 
enabling the reader to see how the translator understood his author 
not only in the aggregate, but for the most part, in each single clause 
and word. ‘Those who are competent to judge say, that Amyot’s use 
of the French language was considered a model of purity and elegance 
for the period when he wrote, and that he contributed not a little to its 
improvement by the beauty of his translations. ‘Time, however, has 
now placed him among the older French writers; his style is full of 
archaisms of various kinds ; and a person needs to be something of an 
antiquarian in the language to follow him with ease. H. 


3. Suidae Lexicon Graece et Latine. Ad fidem optimorum Librorum 
exactum post Thomam Gaisfordum recensuit et Annotatione criti- 
ca instruxit Goporrepus Bernuarpy. Vv. [et Il. 


The Lexicon of Suidas, notwithstanding its critical defects, consti- 
tutes an indispensable part of a full apparatus for Greek study. Little 
is known of the personal history of this writer, or even of the age in 
which he lived. Some have placed him as late as the twelfth century ; 
but more, on account of the use which Eudocia has made of him and 
for other reasons, think it necessary to go back as early at least as the 
tenth century, and very possibly even earlier still. ‘The contents of his 
Lexicon, are chiefly historical. It is a compilation from various similar 
works, extant in his time, and contains much which is of value for the 
lexicography of the language in general, and still more for the ex- 
planation of the archeological terms and allusions of particular writers. 
His statements, however, says Wolf, especially in matters of history, 
need to be taken with some reserve, when they stand entirely isolated 
and are not supported by the testimony of others. The work has 
passed through the hands of some other unknown person since its first 
production, and has been changed from its original form. The best 
text of Suidas is that of the editio princeps which was printed at 
Mailand in 1499. The best edition hitherto has been of Kiister, Cam- 
bridge, 1705. Since that time important new materials have been col- 
lected by various hands, and the way thus prepared for another attempt 
to bring this great work into a more perfect condition. 

This new publication of Suidas by Bernhardy, has been for some time 
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in progress ; but is now proceeding more rapidly towards its completion 
The last sheet which we have received terminates with the word Yige¢ ; 
and the catalogues announce its prosecution still further. The old 
Latin translation of the Greek is retained in this edition. The anno- 
tations of Bernhardy display his well known characteristics ;—an iron 
memory, untiring industry, familiarity both with the Greek writers and 
the wide range of critical illustration. The accomplishment of this 
labor must be regarded as one of the most important enterprises in re- 
lation to Greek learning, which have been recently undertaken. H. 


Ill, GENERAL LITERATURE. 


4. Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, Past and Present, including a 
Notice of the Origin, History and present state of the Waldenses. 
By Rosert Bairp. Boston. Perkins and Co. 1845. 418 pp. 
12mo. 


This work of Dr. Baird is one of great interest and value. It is 
divided into three parts :—History of the Reformation in Italy—Italy 
since the Reformation—History, Present State, and Prospects of the 
Waldenses. In the first part, he gives a brief view of Italy before 
the Reformation, the entrance, progress and suppression of the Re- 
formation, and the dispersion of the Italian Protestants into various 
countries of Europe. In the second part, he describes the general state 
of Italy since the Reformation, and presents a view of the Protestant places 
of worship. The third part treats of the Origin and History of the Wal- 
denses, and describes their present condition, their residence, their church- 
polity, doctrines, mode of worship, ete. Much of the information con- 
tained in the work is drawn from sources already in existence ; and 
much of it is also the fruit of personal investigation. Dr. Baird in his 
travels in Europe, as the Agent of the Foreign Evangelical Society, 
has come into possession of many facts of great interest to the Prot- 
estant community. He has seen popery in its native soil; and learned 
in a land where it lifts its head high above all other religions, its true 
character, its pretensions, its follies, its purposes, and its expectations. 
His work is, therefore, in part, an account of the impressions of an eye 
witness, who reports the character and spirit of popery as it is; not as 
it is modified by the institutions of a free people , or compelled to mask 
itself in a country distinguished by the prevalence of education and 
religion. In the condensed view of Italy before the Reformation, and 
of the origin and progress of the Reformation in that country, the 
general] reader will find much entertaining and useful information. The 
manner in which true religion survived in the midst of opposing influ- 
ences, as a spark amid the waters, furnishes an interesting study, illus- 
trating the wisdom of God and the care of an ever-wakeful Providence. 
Many hindrances conspired to stay the progress of genuine Christianity, 
and to corrupt it, when planted, as well as to prevent its diffusion at 
the time when the great Reformation was spreading itself over Europe. 
But, as in literature, so in religion, a saving element of good has lin- 
gered in that ill-fated and priest-ridden country, even after almost every 
vestige of light had been darkened in the neighboring kingdoms. 
Neither the corruptions of Christianity introduced by the incursions of 
barbarian hordes, the inflnence of erroneous philosophical systems, the 
compromise of religion on the part of Christians for the sake of gain- 
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ing over the pagans, the false interpretation of the Scriptures, nor the 
baleful power of tradition, could destroy entirely the dominion of faith 
and godliness. The inaccessible mountains afforded a shelter to the 
true faith, and there God’s children served him, when they were driven 
out from their fellow-men,—as those of whom the world was not 
worthy. The character and history of the Waldenses possess much 
interest for all evangelical Christians. Dr. Baird devotes to them near- 
ly one third of his volume ; his account of them is deeply interesting 
and affecting. We hope to recur to it at some future time, in connec- 
tion with a more extended notice of the whole volume. The liturgy 
and Christian rites used among that primitive people deserve a more 
accurate and impartial investigation than we remember to have seen in 
any English work. In the meantime, we cordially commend the work 
of Dr. Baird to the attention of every Philo-Italian and Christian, as 
one which cannot be read without pleasure and profit. It is especially 
timely. 


5. A Discourse, designed to show that Physiological Inquiries are not 
unfriendly to Religious Sentiment. By M. B. Horr, M. D.  Phila- 
delphia. 

No men have more motives to the cultivation of religious character, 
than those whose daily duties lead them to a contemplation of the won- 
derful works of God. ‘The worn-out quotation, ‘‘An undevout astron- 
omer is mad,’’ might well be applied to persons in other departments of 
scientific life. Especially is this true of the medical profession. Men 
who are drawn into so intimate relations with the springs of life and 
the domains of death, who daily see the delicate workmanship of God 
in the human frame, and to whom mortality and immortality must be 
subjects of nearest intercourse and daily concern,—who dwell, as it 
were, on the borders of the tomb, and accompany their fellow-creatures 
so often down to the river of death,—may well be men of religious 
character and spirit. It is most unaccountable, that those who are so 
often brought to see the power of God in crushing human hopes and 
cutting short human life, in bringing down to the grave and bringing 
up again, should be skeptical in their views, as we regret that they so 
frequently are found to be. A pious spirit is no where more beautiful 
than in those who are constantly called, in the course of their profes- 
sional engagements, to sympathize with the sick, the bereaved, and the 
dying ; and who may perform many a service to suffering humanity, by 
sweetening and sanctifying their visits from house to house with the 
blessed consolations of religion. The present discourse is creditable to 
the head and heart of the author. It reproves the atheistic sentiments 
so often cherished by gentlemen of the medical profession, and shows, 
in well chosen language and an amiable and earnest manner, the har- 
mony between physiological pursuits and religious sentiment. It is 
also a pleasing token of the taste and character of the young men com- 
posing the medical class, that they requested its publication, for the 
sake of the perpetuation and wider diffusion of its evangelical views. 


6. Seventh Annual Report of the Maulmain Missionary Society, Auail- 
tary to the A. B. B. F. M. 36 pp. Maulmain: American Baptist 
Mission Press. 1844. 


It is truly cheering to welcome this little pamphlet from our most 
important missionary station in Asia. The Society of which it is the 
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annual report owes its origin to the efforts of the missionary brethren 
congregated at that point, and to the members of the British army, 
among whom, for many years, much evangelical labor has been per- 
formed by the missionaries, and a church gathered under favorable 
circumstances. By this pamphlet, which is printed with a good, clear 
type, and in excellent taste, we are informed that the Society holds a 
semi-annual meeting, in January and July. At the meeting in July 
last, held in the English Baptist chapel, the annual report was read, 
and resolutions were offered, with addresses by. Rev. Messrs. Vinton, 
Stevens, Binney and Howard. From the Secretary’s report, we learn 
that the Society employed, during the preceding year, twenty-five 
native assistants; two among the Peguans, three among the Burmese, 
two among the Pgho Karens, and eighteen among the Sgau Karens. 
The assistants labored under the supervision of the American brethren. 
Some of the Sgau Karens wrote their own reports; the rest were 
furnished by the missionaries. Most of them exhibit exemplary dili- 
gence and faithfulness in preaching, conversing and distributing tracts 
and portions of the Scriptures, and their efforts have been crowned with 
encouraging success. It is interesting to observe, by the statements 
gathered from the reports of the Society, that a spirit of liberality pre- 
vails. Four native helpers were supported during the year by Captain 
Nicholson, of the British army, and five by Captain Russell. Ko- 
Chetthing, the convert formerly in this country, ‘‘ having received a 
situation under government, has made a donation to the Society of one 
hundred rupees, for the support of Tobaw, whom he wishes the Society 
to employ as his substitute in preaching the gospel to his countrymen.”’ 
There are six native churches within the limits of the Society’s opera- 
tions. They contain 612 members, of whom 126 were baptized during 
the year. The schools number 248 scholars, of whom many have 
become Christians. Thirty of them, twenty-four Karens and six 
Burmans, are studying with special reference to future usefulness as 
teachers or preachers of the gospel. The funds of the Society were 
more than doubled during the year, and the number of laborers in its 
employ was increased in a corresponding ratio. Much of the income of 
the Society is derived from the English residents, especially the gen- 
tlemen, officers and privates in the army. ‘The missionaries also make 
a liberal subscription. The Burman Christians give 50 rupees; the 
Karens 157. The subscriptions and donations to the Society amount 
to 3995 rupees ; besides this, the report acknowledges 720 rupees from 
gentlemen in Maulmain, to aid in the extension of evangelical labors 
among the Karens in the province of Tavoy; from various sources, 771 
rupees, to aid in erecting a chapel at Mergui; and from Major Broad- 
toot, Commissioner in Tenasserim provinces, to commence a mission 
among the Selongs, 1000 rupees. Total amount acknowledged, 6486 
rupees,—a sum equal to about $3250, being about one twenty-second 
part as much as the recent report of the Board at home exhibits as the 
whole amount of donations and legacies from individuals and auxiliary 
societies in this country for the last year. 
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Iuterary Intelligence. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


_ In philology, it may be observed, that in respect to Juvenal, since the publica- 
tion of Heinrich’s edition in 1839, which, by the way, has not entirely fulfilled 
the high expectations with which it had been awaited, no new complete edition 
of this Roman satirist’s works has yet appeared. It is said that an edition is in 

reparation by Otto Jahn, the distinguished editor of Persius, and certainly the 

abor could not fall into better hands ; and it is to be hoped that he may soon be 
ready for publication. 

The Neue Jahrbitcher of Jahn and Klotz, for January, 1845, has along and 
valuable article from Dr. Teuffel of Tabingen, entitled, “The Literature of Ju- 
venal since the year 1840,” in which are noticed various minor works on Juvenal, 
which may be used with great advantage by future editors of the Satires. The 
contents of these works are various, critical, exegetical, and historical, consisting 
of University and Gymnasium Programms, distinct treatises, and editions of 
separate Satires. The first two noticed are two Programms by C. L. Roth, for- 
merly Rector of the Narnberg Gymnasium, and now Ephorus of the Evangelical 
Seminary at Schénthal, near a sg and very favorably known by his edition 
of Tacitus. These Programms, though of a general character, on the nature 
of Satire, and the Character of Roman Satire, and its Rise and Decline, have yet 
a special and constant application to the works of Juvenal. Next are reviewed, 
an article by H. Dantzner, in the Jahrbucher, Supplement, Vol. 6, on “ the Exile 
of Juvenal,’”’ a work of 93 pp. 8vo.,by K. Kempf, entitled, Observationes in Juven- 
alis aliquot locos interpretandos, and a paper from the Gottingen Catalogue of Uni- 
versity lectures for the Summer Semestre of 1843, from the pen of K. F. Herrmann, 
entitled, “De Juvenalis satire septime temporibus disputatio.” All these three 
works are noticed by the reviewer only in their bearings upon the vexed question of 
the exile of the poet. In Duntzner’s article, the writer finds more to censure than 
to praise, and especially finds fault with his want of exactness in statement. His 
opinion is the same as that defended by Francke, that the whole account of the 
exile of Juvenal is a false one, deduced first, by interpretation from Juvenal him- 
self, and then asserted as an historic fact. Kempf maintains the same opinion at 
greater length, and with more merit ; but the reviewer considers this attempt to 
do away with the account of the exile, which is given in all the Lives of Juvenal, 
to be, on the whole, an unsuccessful one. In Herrmann’s work, which is spoken 
of in the highest terms of praise, the only point noticed is the question of the 
time of the exile. Herrmann maintains that it was Domitian who banished the 
poet, but that he returned to Rome, after the death of that Emperor, and lived 
many years, and wrote among others, the seventh Satire, having reference to the 
Emperor Trajan. This opinion of Herrmann, the reviewer contests with great 
force, and comes to the result, that the poet was sent into exile either by Trajan 
or Hadrian, and he inclines to the opinion that it was the former. It would lead us 
too far into the discussion, to mention the various items of evidence which be- 
long to the different opinions on this much disputed question. For ourselves, we 
cannot see, that any important advance has been made upon the life of Juvenal 
which is given in Heinrich’s work. The reviewer then notices the life of Juven- 
al, which occurs in the third edition of Bahr’s History of Roman Literature, and 
criticises it, though in many points with force and truth, yet we think, with a bit- 
terness and caustic sevetity, that savor not a little of some personal feeling. 
The tone throughout is too captious ; it is hypercritical. Next follow two works 
of an exegetical character, designed for school use,—lIst, an edition of the 3d, 
4th and 5th, Satires, by C. L. Roth, Narnberg, 1841, 98 pp. 8vo; and 2. A Selec- 
tion of the Satires and Epigrams, or Horace, Persius, Juvenal and Martial, by L. 
Bauer, Stuttgart, 1842, 298 pp. small 8vo. The first is commended for independ- 
ence and thoroughness in interpretation, and for the intimate acquaintance ex- 
hibited with all the Literature and the History of the period of the empire. The 
second is characterized as having less philological, than literary merit. The 
next work referred to, is by the same author, L. Bauer. The 4th, 8th and 13th, 
Satires of Juvenal, metrically translated. Stuttgart, 1842. 32 pp. It is an at- 
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tractive and elegant translation in iambic trimeters, and reminds the reviewer 
of the able work of Wieland on Horace. Lastly, the reviewer notices two Dis- 
utations of a critical character, occurring in the Opuscula Academica of the 
Banish scholar and professor, Madwig of the University of Copenhagen. We can- 
not go into any detailed account of the passages discussed in these critical dis- 
putations. The reviewer remarks that the labors of this acute scholar have 
opened a new path in the study and interpretation of the Roman Satirist. 

The “ Lectures” of Niebuhr “on Roman History” seem to have met with a 
singular fate in Germany. It is known to our readers that these Lectures have 
been published in English by Dr. L. Schmitz, of London. This work has 
been translated into German, by Dr. Zeiss; but it seems in a manner that 

ives great dissatisfaction both to Dr. Schmitz and to the relatives of Niebuhr. 
n the Zeitschrift fir die Alterthumswissenschaft, Feb., 1845, No. 20, we find a 
communication from Dr. Schmitz, complaining of the careless manner in which 
Zeiss’ work is executed, and giving a long list of instances of gross mis-trans- 
lation. Inthe same Journal, for March, No. 32, we find too, a note from the 
son of Niebuhr, in which he finds fault not so much with the literary execution 
of the work of Zeiss, as with the fact that it was undertaken and carried through 
without the approbation of Niebuhr’s relatives and heirs, and in disregard of 
their pecuniary rights. At the same time, while he speaks with great respect 
of the labors of Dr. Schmitz, he observes that he is in a singular error in re- 
gard to the extent of Niebuhr’s Lectures. The note concludes with announ- 
cing that on the ground of these facts thus alluded to, the writer has made 
preparation fora new and complete edition of the “ Lectures on Roman His- 
tory.” In the same Journal, for Feb., No. 18, occurs a detailed announcement 
of this new edition. It is to be prepared by Dr. Isler, of Hamburg, with the co- 
— of Dr. Classen of Libeck, and to be published in successive volumes, 
of which the first is to contain the Roman History till the Fall of the Eastern 
Empire, the second, Linder-und Voélker-Kunde (Notices of countries and Peo- 
ples) ; the former was to be published in the spring of 1845, and has probably 
already appeared, and the latter in the succeeding autumn. The remaining vol- 
umes on Ancient History, Roman Antiquities, and Grecian History, to follow as 
soon as possible. We anticipate with much interest the appearance of this new 
edition. L. 


Recent Publications in Sacred Literature. 


Parables of the Saviour. Lisco, who is pastor of a church at Berlin, and an 
evangelical man, has lately published a third edition of his work on the parables. 
The edition from which the translation in the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet is made, 
is the second. ‘This work has its merits ; but it does not satisfy every demand of 
a reasonable criticism. It is wanting in simplicity of explanation. The writer 
often falls into the error of the older commentators, who fail too much to distin- 

uish between the substance and the mere costume of the parable. He is singu- 
arly fanciful often in his exposition, and has marred also the interest of his work 
by introducing into it so many extracts, of little or no merit, from other writers. 
Soules stands perhaps upon the other extreme. In his Life of Christ, he has 
given us a most admirable outline of an exposition of the parables. He has 
succeeded happily in seizing upon the prominent traits which the Saviour 
designed to convey in these illustrations, and in connecting them with the his- 
torical occasion which called them forth. But he has bestowed little attention 
in the development of the associated ideas. He is deficient in fullness and in the 
power of vivid representation. A work on the parables combining in some mea- 
sure the properties of these two writers, is much needed. An ordinary commen- 
tary could not do justice to this important portion of the instructions of Christ. 
They deserve to be made the subject of a separate treatise, which shall be marked 
on the one hand by the precision and sobriety of interpretation requisite in a case 
where there is so much danger of running into conceits, and, on the other, by the 
copiousness of expression which will give due prominence to the truths illustrat- 
ed, and impress them clearly on the mind. We hope to find these requisites 
supplied to a greater extent than they have been hitherto, in a new work on this 
subject, from the hand of Dr. de Valenti. It is very highly spoken of in a late 
number of Tholuck’s Anzeiger. It is described as essentially popular in its 
character, but yet as containing the results of exact critical study. 

Dr. C. J. Corvé has published at Berlin a Rabbinic Chrestomathy (Chrestoma- 
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thia Rabbinica), which consists of four books, containing selections from the 
Rabbinic writers. Some of these are taken from Codices hitherto unedited. It is 
designed to furnish specimens of the Rabbinic mode of treating various subjects, 
as history, grammar, exegesis, philosophy, &c. It is accompanied by a Latin 
translation, and by notices of the writers represented in the work. 

Dr. Delitzsch, Privatdocent of theology at the university at Leipsic, has brought 
out a recent work, entitled Prophetic Theology of the Bible. This is an import- 
ant branch of biblical instruction, and receives much attention from teachers of 
theology at the German universities. It embraces, as usually presented, a gener- 
al view of the nature of oh ares inspiration, and the institution and office of the 
Hebrew prophets, and of the import and ——— of the prophecies, especial] 
in relation to the New Testament and the Christian dispensation. Prof. Tholuc 
is in the habit of lecturing on this subject as a part of his regular course of 
instruction. No satisfactory treatise on this topic has as yet appeared. Hengs- 
tenberg himself does not abide at present by many of the views advanced in fis 
Christology. The sections in Sack’s Apologetics which treat of the prophetic 
theology, are good, but far too brief for so wide a field of inquiry. Dr Delitzsch 
has already made himself known to the public as the author of a valuable com- 
mentary on Habbakuk. The work here announced may be expected to be written 
in conformity with just views of the Scriptures as the inspired word of God. 

The new commentary of Tholuck, on the sermon on the mount, which has 
been for some time expected, has now appeared. This work has generally been 
regarded by scholars as the author’s ablest critical production. He has bestowed 
special labor on its revision; and, though the substance of the exposition must, 
from the nature of the case, remain unaltered, he has enriched this edition with 
new materials, and, in some passages, with modified views, which are supposed 
to be more accordant with the truth. 

The Scholia of de Wette on the New Testament are in such request, that a 
new edition of the portion on the Acts, and also on the Epistles to the Corinthi- 
ans, has been rendered necessary. Some of the critics find no little fault, both with 
his plan and his style of execution in these notes; but this censure does not seem 
to — their popularity. His last volume extends so far as to embrace the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. He does notaim here at much originality ; but contents 
himself in the main with following in the steps of Bleek, a former pupil of his, 
whom he considers as having done so well for the Epistle as to have left little 
more for any one else to do. In the preface to this volume, he remarks that he 
must now allow himself to rest a while from the prosecution of this labor. 


Died at Berlin, Feb, 13, 1845, Dr. Heinrich Steffens, ordinary Professor in the 
Philosophical Faculty of the University at that place, aged seventy-two. He was 
one of the most distinguished literary and scientific men in Europe. He was 
born at Stavanger, in Nerway, but had spent the greater part of his life in Germa- 
pe He has occupied the post of teacher in the universities at Kiel, Copenhagen, 

alle, Breslau, and finally at Berlin, where he had been established for some 
years. He was a most estimable man in his social character and intercourse, and 
in his religious views sympathized with such men as T'westen and Neander. 
His publications are very numerous. His favorite studies were the natural sci- 
ences, and the subjects which the Germans include under the term psychology. 
He published various works also in the department of polite literature. His last 
production, My Experience, or Reminiscences of the Past [1840-44], was received 
with the greatest favor by all classes. The successive numbers could not be 
published with sufficient rapidity to satisfy the public demand. The earlier vol- 
umes have already seen repeated editions. ‘They form a species of autobiography ; 
but this character of the work, with the author’s extensive personal connections, 
renders it necessarily, to a great extent, a history of literary Germany during the 
most interesting period of its intellectual hig 

Died at Leipsic, Dec. 4, 1844, Dr, Christian F. Illgen, Professor of Theology 
in the University. He is best known, perhaps, in this country, as editor of a jour- 
nal for historical theology, which he had conducted since 1832. He was the 
author, also, of a Life of Socinus [ Vita Laelit Socini], 1814; of a work entitled 
The Value of Christian Dogmatics, 1817; of numerous programms, sermons, etc. 

Died at Hofwyl, Nov. 21, 1844, the celebrated von Fellenberg, founder and 
director of the school-establishment at that place. In addition to his labors in 
this well known institution, he was active also as a writer. His compositions 
relate principally to subjects connected with education, and are especially valua- 
ble to teachers. He was born at Bern, in 1771. H. 
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Historical literature has recently been reviving in Spain. Galiano’s History 
of Spain from the earliest times to the majority of Isabella II, has reached the 


ninth number of the second volume. A 


Spanish translation has appeared of a 


French work by Weiss, entitled, History of Spain from Philip II, to the time of the 


Bourbons. 


o these may be added a cheap edition of Mariana’s History of 


Spain, Narrative of the campaigns of Zumalacarregui, and History of the Reformed 


Cortes. 


Dr. Dressel, at Rome, had lately made a very successful attempt to apply the 


daguerreotype to the copying of ancient 


Mss. In less than eleven minutes, he 


produced a most perfect copy of 42 folio lines of a half obliterated Greek manu- 


script of the twelfth century. 


Schelling is said to be re geose J preparing his lectures for publication. Strauss, 
e 


whose “ Life of Christ” has m 





—~ 


so much noise, has married an actress. 





QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 


Caartes Crow, Perry Co., Ala., June 12. 

Bennett Hart, McDonough, N. Y., June 
19, aged 65. 

Tuomas G. Jongs, near Wooster, O., July 10. 

JosepH Matrsy, N. Y., July 1i, aged 77. 

RicHakD ProupFroot, Huntington, Pa., May 


2. 
Joun E. Tuomas, Piqua, O., May 18. 


ORDINATIONS. 


James R. Assort, Ruggles, O., June 18. 

Bensamin H. Benton, North Fork, Loudon 
Co., Va., May 23. 

Wuttiam Buair, Georgetown, Brown Co., O., 
June 29. 

Rurus C. Burveson, Starkville, Mich., 
June 7. 

J. B. Burroveus, Moscow, Mich., May 22. 

Joun S. Curisting, Thirleysburg, Pa., 
June 17. 

Ropert Coxe, East Harrington, Me. 

Wittiam H. B. Copgecanp, Albion, Me., 
May 7. 

Grorce D. Crocxer, Cross River, West 
Chester, Co., N. Y , March 12, 

Asa W. Cummines, Belgrade, Me. June 5. 

J. B. Dipsze, Strongsville. Cuyahoga Co., 
O., July 17. 

Jupson J. Dyxeman, Pawlings, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., June 4. 

Canting Garrison, Holley, Orleans Co., 
N. Y., June 25. 

Cates G. Gurr, Fort Ann, N. Y., Jan. 15. 

Lorenzo Hastinos, Richville, St. Law. Co., 
N. Y¥., May 7. 

Jacos V. Hoprger, Clough chh., O., May. 

J. pe ie, Newark, Licking Co., O., 

uly 12. 
James W. Puuiturps, Russel, Mass. June 4. 
i eae H. Pisrson, Bryn Zion, O., June 





Revito F, ParsHaty, Westford, Otsego Co., 
N. Y., July. 

Cuaupius Prevost, West Enosburg, Vt., 
June 11. 

Horace Ricuarpson, Keene, N. H., May 7. 

S. Sata, Wolf Creek, Holmes Co., O., June7. 

B. J, L. Smura, Attica, Seneca Co., O., April 


5. 
Cases Smirtu, Putney, Vt. July 2.4 


Joun Stevens, Cincinnati, O., May 14. 
"= Stow, Charlestown, ,Mass., June 


Wuuiam B. Strore, Lambertsville, N. Y., 
June 18, 

DaNiEL Tuomas, Bryn Zion, O., June 6, 
WintHrop O. Tuomas, Camden, Me., June. 
bs gee C. Waker, Groton, Conn., June 
Jacop Waters, Bethel, Bedford Co., Pa., 

June 8. 
2 - Mechelen Adamsville, Wash. Co., 


Pe eae 


ait tn 





CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 


Jackson, Crawford Co., O., March 29. 
Oskaloosa Co., Ill., March 30, 

Pleasant Grove, Norfolk Co., Va., April. 
Mount Upton, Chen. Co., N. Y., May 1. 
Dresden, Muskingum Co., O., May 8. 
Greenville, Con., Ma 13. 
Bridgport, Madison Co., N. Y., May 13. 
Village Creek, Wappalo Co., Ill, May 15. 
Bedford, Monroe Co., Mich , May 25, 
Gerard, Trumbull Co., O., May 29. 
Hoosick, Rennselaer Co., N. Y., May 29. 
Jersey, Licking Co., O., June 3. 

Mobile, Ala., 2d chh., June 5. 

Mallica Hill, N. J., June 5. 

Charlestown, Mass., 2d chh., June 25. 
Hastings, Oswego Co., N. Y., June 25. 
Tiverton, Coshocton Co., O., June. 

Eugene, Vermillion Co., Ind., June 27. 
Harden Creek, Wayne Co., Tenn., June 29. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 3d chh., July 13. 





DEDICATIONS. 


Clarence, N. Y., Jan. 15. 
Towanda, Pa., Feb. 

Westerly, R. I., May 8, 
Groton, Con., June 4. 

Cream Ridge, N. J., June 9. 
Charlestown, Mass., 2d chh., June 25. 
Monson, Me., June 26. 

West Kensington, Pa., July 2. 
Cambridge, N. Y., July 3. 
Fairfax, Vt., July 16. 
Honesdale, Pa., July 30 
Central Falls, R. I., Aug. 6. 





Josiah Torrey Smith, Lanesboro’ Mass., 
July 17. 


Groton, Con, 2d chh., Aug. 7. 
» Hopeful chh., Hanover Co., Va., Aug. 9. | 


